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“Do you know the blackened timber? ‘do you know that racing stream, 


With 


he raw, right angled log-jam at the end? 


And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man may bask and dream 
To the click of shod canoe-poles ’round the bend? 

It is there that we are going, with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 

To a couch of new-pulléd hemlock, with the starlight on our faces— 
For the Red Gods call us out and we must go!”’ 


HENEVER I read those lines, in 
imagination I see the West 
Branch of Wolf River,-so aptly 

do they describe that stream and the 
wild, care-free life we live when upon 
its banks. It is all there—even to the 
“smoky Indian that we know.” 

The West Branch, like nearly ait 
Northern Wisconsin trout streams, 15 
difficult of access. Twenty-five miles 
northwest of Shawano—12 miles of sand 
and 13 miles of rocks and mud—that is, 
as the crow flies; by the road, up hill 
and down, it must be more. Road—ye 
gods!—words fail me. Once I met a 
four-horse team hauling an empty wagon 
and the horses were all working. Still, 
when the tent is pitched beneath the tall 
hemlocks and the river is singing its wild 
song, the long road, with its hills, rocks 
and mud, is forgotten. 

However, a railroad is being built up 
through that country, and by the time 
this yarn reaches the Sports Afield Fam- 
ily no doubt one can get on board the 


train at Shawano and ride right into 
that land of mystery and big trout.* 
Still, I do not rejoice. The mysterious 
silence, so satisfying to me, will be gone 
forever. Think of being awakened in 
the morning by the discordant shriek of 
a locomotive’s whistle where only yes- 
terday the wilderness was supreme. I do 
not expect to visit the West Branch this 
summer, as I do not wish to behold the 
profanation. 

I presume the Merchant and I were 
foolhardy last spring when we set out to 


* Since the above was written the follow- 
ing item appeared in the Shawano Advocate: 

The stations on the Wisconsin & Northern 
Ry. to Norway Dam have been named. The first 
after leaving Shawano is Thornton (the same 
as the Northwestern’s station). The roads are 
very close together there. Then comes Gresham, 
which is about 12 miles from Shawano. Three 
miles further on is Morgan, and 4 miles fur- 
ther on is Scott. The station at Norway Dam 
will be known as Neopit. This is named after 
Neopit, the chief judge of the Menominee In- 
dians, who lives at Keshena Falls. Side tracks 
will be put in at all the stations, 
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how to go about it. Let me add that 
nothing will so surely mar an otherwise 
pleasant outing as a humpy bed and 
sleepless nights. Take time to build a 
good bed. 

Everything ready for the night (in- 
cluding a liberal supply of wood) we re- 
turned to the river, fishing until dusk. 
At camp the Merchant counted out 6 
trout; I had 14. The fish ran rather 
small, only one weighing over a pound, 
but a 12-ounce fish in that swift water 
will deceive even an experienced angler 
and cause him to think that he is playing 
a 2-pounder at least. We ate dinner by 
the mellow light of the camp-fire and 
when the dishes were washed we sat 
close to the welcome fire and silently 
watched the moon as she mounted the 
sky. I quote from my journal: 

Now (8:30) the wind has gone down but 
the atmosphere is very keen. Should judge 
that the thermometer is some 10 or 12° below 
freezing. Have on two pair of pants and a 
heavy sweater, in addition to the clothing usu- 
ally worn. I met an Indian this morning who 
wore a long black feather in his hat. I plucked 
a white heart and tucked its stem beneath my 


hat-band. Think my decoration was the most 
ornamental. 


Let me quote from the next evening’s 
entry (May goth): 


Last night was very cold. Everything frozen 
this morning. Half an inch of ice in the water- 


pail. Worms in bait boxes frozen solid. 


We lingered about the fire after 
breakfast, loath to brave a chill west wind 
which had sprung up. White frost lay 
everywhere, glistening with a thousand 
prismatic colors beneath the rays of the 
early morning sun. A pair of hermit 
thrushes came to a sumac near the tent 
and began feeding unconcernedly, appar- 
ently oblivious of our presence, giving 
us a splendid opportunity to study this 
“perdue songster of the woodland.” 
Now and then the male would pause in 
his feeding long enough to throw back 
his head and pour forth a song, so rich, 
varied and sweet that even the Merchant 
was impressed. During our three days 
in camp the thrushes visited the sumac 
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regularly morning and evening, paying 
not the slightest attention to us—evi- 
dently regarding our presence as a mat- 
ter af course. In all my wilderness wan- 
dering I have never found so tame a pair 
of hermit thrushes. Let the bird-wise 
rise and explain. 

At 9, the weather having somewhat 
moderated, we jointed our rods and 
started down-stream, fishing all the likely 
looking holes, but with indifferent suc- 
cess. Flies were utterly unattractive ; the 
few fish we took we caught on worms. 
We fished until 11 ; then returned to camp, 
each with 10 fish. While we were eat- 
ing dinner an ancient Indian visited our 
camp, and we, desiring to be hospitable, 
invited him to dine, an invitation which 
he was not slow to accept—stowing 
away such prodigious quantities of bacon 
and potatoes that the Merchant became 
alarmed and whispered to me, “ Do you 
suppose the beggar is hollow the whole 
length of his body? Darn me, if I don't 
believe he is!*’ However, the Indian’s 
voracious appetite was at last satisfied 
and he arose with a laconic * Good!” 
turned his back upon us without a word 
of gratitude or farewell and disappeared 
down the trail. “If he wasn’t such a 
husky chap,” grumbled the irate Mer- 
chant, “I’d take a fall out of him! the 
ungrateful beggar, to stow away all that 
grub and then walk away without saying 
Good-bye! God bless you! or any- 
thing.” 

Later in the day I overtook this same 
Indian fishing a deep pool, using a small 
tamarack tree for a rod. Just as I ap- 
proached he had a tremendous bite and 
his great pole bent almost double as he 
surged upon it. “ Big un!” he panted 
when he saw me. I thought the fish 
would be a record-breaker and was 
scarcely less interested than the Indian. 
There was no attempt made to play the 
fish. The fortunate fisherman exerted 
all his strength and out of the water the 
monster came: breaking loose from the 
hogk, it sailed through the air, striking 
the ground with-a dull thud some 4 
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rods back in the woods. We both rushed 
toward the struggling fish but the In- 
dian outran me and picked it up. The 
look upon his face was comical to see. 
Stung out of his habitual taciturnity, he 
fairly shouted, “ Nothin’ but a dam 
sucker!” Then, running to the edge of 
the stream, he hurled the inoffending 
fish far out into the moil of water. I 
forbore to laugh, for I think I under- 
‘stood his feelings; moreover, the ex- 
pression in the Indian’s dark eyes was 
enough to make a man think twice be- 
fore he laughed. 

The heat of the midday sun was very 
pleasant and we lay for some time bask- 
ing in his warm rays. All about us were 
swelling buds and singing birds. Be- 
neath the magic kiss of the sun all Na- 
ture was springing into new life. All 
traces of the snow-storm of the day be- 
fore had disappeared and we felt that 
we stood upon the threshold of Summer. 
Suddenly the Merchant broke a long 
silence: “ What is there about the smell 
of spring that gets into a fellow’s nos- 
trils and sets his brain on fire? As soon 
as the frost was out of the ground I 
began digging in the garden; ostensibly 
I was getting ready to plant seeds but 
in truth I was digging simply that I 
might smell the sweet earth. I honestly 
believe that I would have gone mad had 
I not gotten away from the store just 
when I did.” 

I think that we have all experienced 
the feeling to which the Merchant re- 
ferred. Perhaps it is the blood of our 
hairy ancestors calling to us from the 
distant past, when every man lived close 
to the soil, the piquant earth odors al- 
ways in his nostrils. In answer to the 
Merchant I quoted: 


‘‘Send your road is clear before you 


When the old spring-fret comes o’er you, 
And the Red Gods eall for you!’’ 


At 3 we were back on the river again, 
fishing devotedly until the shadows grew 
long and the birds began to sing their 
evening songs. That night when we 
counted fish the Merchant had 28 and 
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I 20. The evening was cool and the 
warmth of the fire extremely welcome. 
I know of nothing quite so enjoyable as 
sitting by a blazing camp-fire. The open 
fireplace is good but the open fire is bet- 
ter. There is something radically wrong 
with the man who cannot silently watch 
the leaping flames and dancing shadows 
when the great trees gather about the 
little area of firelight and whisper of 
the days when the earth was young. To 
have a voluble companion at such a time 
is to be afflicted indeed. 

The morning of May 10 dawned clear, 
bright and warm. Dame Nature—whim- 
sical woman that she is—having repented 
of her late severity, was all smiles and 
caresses, and we, wishing to make the 
most of her benignant mood, were early 
on the stream. The fish did not bite 


voraciously ; still, they rose to the fly and 
now and then we would land one. It 
was just the kind of fishing I like—for 
I must confess that I do not like to fish 
for trout when they tumble over one an- 
other in their eagerness to take the fly. 
It is when they need a little judicious 


coaxing that the sport is rare fun. In 
this, however, the Merchant does not 
agree with me. Once I saw his lips mov- 
ing and I knew that he was “ saying 
things,” though I could not hear him for 
the roar of the waters. 

“Ho, there!” I shouted, making a 
speaking-trumpet of my hands, “ what 
are you using to catch those fish?” 

“Worms, you gibbering idiot!” he 
roared back; “what did you think I was 
using—my hands?” 

“T didn’t know,” I replied ; “ I thought 
perhaps you were using prayer.” 

What the Merchant said in reply was 
lost in the roar of the river and I think 
perhaps it was just as well. 

Just below Hemlock Fall some Titan 
has cast a gigantic boulder into the very 
centre of the stream where it helps to 
form part of the natural dam over which 
the river plunges. The glistening sur- 
face of the wet granite is very slippery 
and unless one be careful he will take an 
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involuntary bath; but the great trout 
that lurk in the deep pool at the foot of 
that rock tempt the enthusiastic angler 
out upon its slippery surface, so that he 
can send his flies among the floating 
foam-flakes. On the face of the rock, 
just at the water’s edge, there is a ridge 
or lip some 2 or 3 inches wide and the 
Waltonite can, if he be of an adven- 
turous turn of mind, slide down the face 
of the boulder, trusting that his heels 
will catch upon the lip (with the odds 
about even that he will get a wetting). 
But once there he can dominate the 
whole pool, though he must not forget 
for an instant his insufficient footing. 
Should he hook one of the 3-pound trout, 
he is due to get a wetting or lose his fish ; 
in fact the only way he can save his fish 
is to plunge into the water, trusting to 
luck to come out right side up with care. 
There is a way to get back up the face 
of the rock, but it is very hard on the 
trousers ; speaking in confidence, I would 
not advise a Nimrod insufficiently clothed 
behind to try it. 

On the morning in question I stood 
with my feet firmly planted upon the 


lip and my body spread out along the 
face of the rock, whipping the pool from 
left to right and right to left, while 
the fierce spray beat against my face all 


the time. Suddenly a fish struck the fly 
—that is the only way I can express what 
I mean—and my Shakespeare reel began 
to hum and complain as though possessed 
of seven devils. Judging from the 
strength manifested, that was the heav- 
iest trout I ever hooked. How I longed 
for firm footing and a chance to fight 
that fish! Well, there is no need to pro- 
long this yarn; for it was all over in a 
few seconds and I was shinning (that is 
not the word, exactly, for we do not do 
it that way) up the rock, bearing a 
broken tip with me. By George! I be- 
lieve I'll go back to the West Branch 
this summer near the close of the season 
when the water is low and fight it out 
with some of those big fellows. I get 
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hopping mad even now when I think of 
that defeat. 

Speaking of big fish, Brother Angler, 
they are right there in that same West 
Branch. I have seen them lying on the 
bottom of the stream—great lazy fel- 
lows, too well content to move. An In- 
dian told me that he caught one of the 
big fellows once, “ so big that half of um 
fed the whole fambly.” Be that as it 
may, the fish was a big one; for I saw 
its head and I honestly believe that the 
fish would have weighed 4 pounds. 
Never mind the gentlemen of the Anvil 
Chorus who say that the West Branch 
is fished out; when those same men get 
to Heaven they will complain because all 
the gold fish have been caught out of the 
River of Life. However, I must add 
for Truth’s sake that I have fished the 
West Branch for a week without captur- 
ing a trout that would weigh over a 
pound and a half. One must learn the 
haunts of the big fish, their hours of feed- 
ing and their favorite food and then 
court that capricious jade Fortune. 

We returned to camp at noon and 
counted our catch. The Merchant had 
13 and I 18—a very small catch for a 
half-day’s fishing, perhaps some one will 
say. Yes perhaps; but you must not for- 
get the birds and the flowers, and please 
remember that all uninjured small fish 
were promptly returned to the stream. 
What did we do with our fish? that we 
did not eat them all, goes without saying. 
There was any amount of ice among the 
rocks below the falls and we had no 
trouble preserving our fish, so that our 
less fortunate stay-at-home friends were 
glad to see us when we returned. 

After a hearty dinner and after the 
Merchant had “ smoked a pipe ” we went 
down to the Hog Back some 2 miles 
below camp. The Hog Back is a strange 
geologic freak which I have elsewhere 
described—a rounded mass of red gran- 
ite, looking not, unlike the back of a ti- 
tanic hog, crosses the river at right an- 
gles ; when the river is in flood the water 
rushes over the “ back ”’ with a deafening 
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roar, but upon the day in question the 
river was low and one could almost 
cross the stream walking up the ledge of 
rock. A trout fisher does not need to be 
told that there is a hole just below the 
rock—a hole that is alive with fish. I 
think that for about two hours that after- 
noon I had the best time I have ever had 
upon a trout stream, and I have had 
some very good times. The fish bit 
freely and were nearly all of large size. 
But upon the Hog Back itself I had the 
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as I was about to grasp it my feet slipped 
and to save myself from taking a header into 
the pool below I went down upon my knees 
on the rock. Of course the fish seized the 
opportunity to get free. Four times did I 
hook large fish and four times did I lose 
them and all because I had left my landing- 
net behind. I retired from the Hog Back 
with much battered hands and knees. 


That night when we counted fish the 
Merchant had 16 and I 12. During the 


evening while we lay by the fire two In- 
dians visited us and as they were very 











DINNER BY THE ROAD-SIDE. 





best time of all. But let me quote from 
my Journal under date of May 10: 


Went down to Hog Back this afternoon and 
for 2 hours had the time of my life. I walked 
out upon the rounded rock, slimy and slippery 
though it was, trusting that my rubbers would 
enable me to stand. I put on a worm and al- 
lowed it to tumble with the water into the 
pool below. Almost immediately a fish had it 
and of course it was a big one. The fish raged 
around in the pool like a yearling steer at the 
end of a 50-foot rope, but tiring at last he 
eame to the surface and I realized that my 
landing-net was at the tent 2 miles away. 
There was but one thing to do—try and get my 
hands upon the fish. Carefully (O so care- 
fully!) I drew the fish toward me and just 


old and talked but little English we had 
a hard time carrying on a conversation 
with them. They proved inveterate beg- 
gars, asking for nearly everything in 
sight. One was especially anxious to 
secure our monkey-wrench and the Mer- 
chant (who was pilot of the buckboard) 
did not think it safe to let the handy tool 
go. Their conversation, which was 
largely muscular, was very amusing to 
me, though the perspiring Merchant did 
not seem to find it so. After our visitors 
had departed, the Merchant proceeded 
to give me what he was pleased to term 
a lesson in good manners. I heard him 
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patiently and when he had finished I said, 
“But you don’t know how irresistibly 
funny you and the Indian appeared, 
standing in the firelight and gesturing 
frenziedly. I have an exaggerated sense 
of the ludicrous and it was too much for 
me.” “Exaggerated fiddlesticks!” he 
retorted ; “ you'll have something else ex- 
aggerated if you laugh at me again.” 

In justice to the Indians I must say 
that during all the time we spent on the 
Reservation we never missed anything 
from the tent and it was left unprotected 
for hours at a time. I know that by a 
great many people Indian is considered 
synonymous with thief, but I have spent 
a great many days on reservations and 
have yet to have the first article stolen; 
so far as I know, my tent has never even 
been entered. 

We lingered by the fire that night till 
the belated moon rose grey and thin be- 
hind the tall hemlock. One by one the 
great trees stepped out of the gloom and 
became distinct. The mellow light of the 
moon, the great trees towering above the 
tent, the gay camp-fire—I shall not soon 
forget that scene. After we had retired 
I tried to lie awake and listen to the roar 
of the falls and the gentle murmur of 
the wind in the pine trees, but fell asleep 
while trying to lie awake. 

The next morning (May 11) the birds 
had us out by 4:30; it was simply impos- 
sible to remain in bed so gladsome was 
their music. I pride myself upon my 
knowledge of birds but that morning so 
many strangers visited our camp that I 
was confused—denizens of the wild wood 
that seldom visit the haunts of man. The 
Merchant could not understand my en- 
thusiasm and when [I let the bacon burn 
while watching a white-throated sparrow, 
his disgust knew no bounds. “ Dad-bum 
me!” he grumbled; “hanged if I don’t 
believe you'd risk your neck for the sake 
of a bird.” 

I do not know but that I would. 

We had agreed to pull out as soon as 
we could pack up after breakfast but the 
falls sang their siren song and we could 
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but obey, even though we were late in 
getting started for home. Furthermore, 
we had failed to capture one of the big 
fish, though we had seen several and 
hooked some. Perhaps, perhaps Fate 
would be kind and bestow a boon upon 
us even at the 11th hour as she often 
does. “ PerHaps.” That is pre-emi- 
nently a fisherman’s word. Perhaps 
there is a big one waiting for me in that 
hole below the elm log; Perhaps if I try 
again I will succeed; Perhaps if I change 
flies and cast once more I will hook the 
big fellow I caught a glimpse of day be- 
fore yesterday. Now there is no earthly 
reason why there should be a big fish 
waiting for us in the Elm-tree Pool or 
why we should cast “ just once more”; 
but it often happens that there is a big 
fish in that pool and that we hook him 
with the last cast. It is this element of 
uncertainty that makes angling so at- 
tractive to me and it is the only game of 
chance in which I indulge. 

We prepared for the fray, each in his 
characteristic way; the Merchant pulled 
off his coat and I put mine on. I elected 
to have one more try on the big rock 
and the Merchant tramped down to the 
hole at the end of the rapids where late 
the night before he had caught a glimpse 
of a broad tail. I take one more adven- 
turous slide on the ancient rock, but a 
few casts convince me that the large 
trout is not for me; true, I hooked 3 
small fish but as I was after a big one I 
magnanimously returned them to the 
water. Reeling in my line, I followed 
the Merchant and was just in time to wit- 
ness a pretty battle. 

When I reached the Merchant’s pool 
he was hard and fast to the “ broad-tailed 
one” and the fish was doing things a- 
plenty. The Merchant was so engrossed 
with the fish that he did not notice my 
approach. He was talking away to him- 
self and the monologue ran something 
like this: “ No you don’t, my friend— 
not this time. O! you thought you'd 
run under that snag, did you? well, I 
fooled you good and plenty that time. 












Whoa! where in thunder do you think 
you are going now? Whoa I say! come 
back here to your mother-in-law. There 
—that’s better! Now you are doing fine. 
Stay in the water; you can’t quite fly. 
One more leap like that and you're a 
gone goose sure. Now come out from 
behind that rock. You won’t, hey? Now 
will you come? come right up here to 
my landing-net. O! you're a bird, all 
right! And now I’ve got you, my 
beauty!’ And he had. 

The Merchant looked foolish enough 
when he realized that I had taken it all 
in; but he had no reason for feeling 
ashamed, for he had played his fish with 
the skill of a master. How much did 
the fish weigh? That is a leading ques- 
tion but the last time the Merchant told 
the story I think that he said it weighed 
3% pounds but the fish is still growing 
(as most fish do after they are caught). 

That incident ended our fishing on the 
West Branch. We soon had the buck- 
board loaded and bade Good-bye to our 
camp ground. The woods were alive 
with flowers. I cannot take time to name 
all the varieties that crowded up to the 
road, seeking recognition. As the Mer- 
chant put it, “I did not suppose there 
were so many flowers in the world.” 

At noon we were back on our old 
camping ground on the Chickaninny. 
After dinner I said, ‘‘ Now let’s fish this 
little stream for two hours. We’ve lots 
of time to reach Cecil Creek before 
dark.” “ All right,” responded the Mer- 
chant, “ but I do not like the little creeks 
—I don’t know how to fish them.” 

I love the little creeks: they appeal to 
me as the rivers neither do nor can. I 
can follow a whimsical brook all day and 
not grow weary, even though but few 
fish and small ones come to my creel. 
There are no deafening falls to drown 
the music of the birds; the little trout 
creeks are very restful; and there are 
deep holes from which even a 3-pound 
trout can be taken upon occasion. Now, 
I am not going to describe those hours 
spent on one of the Reservation’s little 
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streams; to me they were perfect; but 
when I returned to the camp I found the 
Merchant awaiting my return and smok- 
ing like a locomotive. “ Well,” I said, 
“what kind of a time did you have?” 

“Time?” he snorted, “ time?—the 
dad-dumbest time I ever had. None of 
your little streams for me; why, you can 
catch nothing but snags there!” He had 
3 fish; I had to. 

We were soon upon the road again 
and at 5 o'clock we pitched our tent on 











‘*The silent, smoky Indian that we know.”’ 





the bank of the creek where we ate break- 
fast on the way up. The arbutus was 
nearly all gone; still, it seemed like re- 
turning home. 

The weary Merchant retired early but 
sleep failed to visit my eyes. I tossed 
till 1 o’clock in the morning; then I 
dressed and walked out beneath the stars. 
It was a perfect night. Somewhere to 
my right a wakeful grouse was drum- 
ming. A bird sang clear and sweet. 
Again and again the liquid notes rose 
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and fell on the night air. I did not seek 
to name the bird: it would have been a 
sin to have done so. I longed to have 


one with me who could feel the hour as 
I felt it. The east began to grow grey. 
One by one the stars went out. 


The 
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whip-poor-wills began to call. The day 
birds began to sing. I called the Mer- 
chant and we prepared breakfast, loaded 
up the buckboard for the last time and 
pulled out for home. Our vacation was 
ended. 


JOHN MAHON’S BODY. 


By EDWARD HICKSON. 


OME people said he 
had been a poacher in 
“the old country,” as 
‘Ireland was called by 
nearly all the settlers 
in our neighborhood, 
and that that was the 
cause of his coming to 
Canada. Still, my fath- 
er (who was Overseer 
of the Fisheries and 
Game Warden of the 
County for over 30 
years) never had any 
trouble with John Ma- 
hon. It was true that 
no one knew so well as 
John where to find a 
salmon in the rivers 
and no one could go 
out and bring in a 

moose or a caribou in so short a space 

of time as he. But he always killed his 
salmon in a sportsmanlike manner on rod 
and line, and never hunted out of season. 

He had a range of traps on the head- 

waters of the river Nepisiguit, in the old 

trapping grounds of the Micmacs; but 
the few Indians who regularly trapped 
and hunted never complained of him and 
he appeared to get along amicably with 
them. As long as I knew him he never 

did any other work. Hunting and trap- 

ping brought him enough to live on and 

that appeared to satisfy him. Father 
said, however, that when Mahon first 
came to this country (which was before 

I was born) he worked hard in the lum- 

ber woods for two or three years and 











saved his money—having at one time 
nearly 200 pounds. Forty pounds of this 
he drew out of the bank and sent, with 
minute measurements and directions, to a 
celebrated gunmaker in London, Eng- 
land, and in the course of time a beauti- 
ful double-barreled gun arrived for him. 
Nothing as good was owned in the place, 
and it became in the future John’s most 
cherished possession, and he never al- 
lowed it out of his sight if he could 
help it. 

John Mahon was closely connected 
with my younger days and much of my 
knowledge of woodcraft and forest sports 
I owe to him. He was one of the best 
shots I ever knew, and he could dress 
salmon and trout flies, make a rod that 
would cast a line further than any “ store 
rod” and generally speaking was a thor- 
ough all-round woodsman and sportsman. 
Even the Indians acknowledged to me, in 
after years, that they could teach John 
nothing—though he told me once that he 
had learned much that he knew from an 
old Micmac chief named Newell, with 
whom he used to hunt and trap when he 
came to the country. My earliest recol- 
lection of him is of a tall, splendidly built 
man of perhaps 50 years of age, with 
brown curly hair and whiskers: He was 
dressed in a grey homespun jumper, belt- 
ed with a broad band of deerskin, or cari- 
bou hide, in which he carried a hunting 
knife in a sheath. He always had his 
gun, enclosed in a leather case, in which 
he carried it while in town. The first 
time I saw him he came to our kitchen 
door one day in the late autumn. Mother 
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was in the kitchen and appeared to know 
him well, for she said: “Good day, 
John. Where have you been so long? It 
is some time since we have seen you.” 
Then she asked him if he had seen any- 
thing of Father in his travels. Mahon 
replied very respectfully, that he had been 
away up to the heads of the rivers, and 
that he had brought a message from 
Father, who just then was absent on one 
of his trips into the interior. I remember 
this quite well ; for the message was writ- 
ten on birch bark, and I was quite inter- 
ested in it. Mother was very much 
pleased to get the message, and told the 


servant girl to get something to eat for. 


John, who accepted it as a matter of 
course—carefully placing his gun in the 
corner and putting his cap near it. Pres- 
ently I heard something scratching at 
the door, and on opening it found a beau- 
tiful dog with big brown eyes and long 
ears. Mother said to let it in, and patted 
it on the head—calling it “ Witch” and 
telling me not to be afraid of it, as it was 
John’s dog, and knew as much as some 
people. The dog, however, ran to John, 
who shared his food with it. 

After finishing his supper, Mahon 
called me to him, and, putting his hand 
on my head, called me “ Boyee ”’—a name 
he continued to call me as long as he 
lived. “ How would ye like to go to the 
woods with me, Boyee?” he said. And 
then—after he had asked permission 
from Mother to smoke—he lit his pipe 
and began to tell me stories of the great 
woods. That was enough. For years 
afterwards the sight of John Mahon and 
his dog going through our back gate 
would take me away from any game. I 
must have been 10 or II years old when 
John first taught me to shoot and fish. 
Many times before the first time I actu- 
ally went out with him I had been al- 
lowed to handle the wonderful gun, and 
on a few occasions to fire it off at a mark 
placed on the beach of the harbor. This 
day, however, I shall never forget. John 
had come to our house on a Saturday, 
and that day was our half-holiday. Fath- 
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er was home at the time and John said 
he had noticed as he came into town that 
there were plenty of plover and snipe in 
“the big marsh” back of the town. He 
suggested to Father that he might take 
me out to the marsh and teach me to 
shoot. I well remember how I coaxed 
Father and Mother to allow me to go, 
and my joy when, with many injunctions, 
they gave their consent. Oh! that after- 
noon! On arrival at the marsh, Witch 
at once got to work and was soon point- 
ing a flock of grey plover. John told me 
to watch how he did it, and as the birds 
rose, he knocked over 4 or 5 with each 
barrel. I thought it very simple; but 
when he allowed me to fire—cautioning 
me to pick out one bird and aim carefully 
—I made an ignominious miss. John 
said: “Ye fired too quickly, and ye 
fired right into the brown, and ye don’t 
know enough for that yet.” Three or 
four times I missed, but at last I brought 
down a bird—much to my delight; then 
I missed several times, and again I got 
one. So it went on, until I began “to 
get the hang of it” as he said. I remem- 
ber that I was anxious to shoot at the 
sitting birds when once we got near them 
and could see quite a number on the sand, 
but John nearly snapped my head off. 
“No one but a duffer would shoot at a 
sitting bird,” he said. Some time after 
that he again came to town and got per- 
mission for me to go partridge shooting 
with him. Father loaned me a light sin- 
gle-barreled gun, and we got the old 
mare harnessed and drove out about six 
miles, until we came to some barrens, 
where there were lots of blueberries. 
Here we tied the mare, and tramped 
through the bushes. John could knock 
over the whirling birds every time, but it 
was a long time before I could shoot 
them at all. At last I managed to get 
one; then another ; and by the time John 
had a round dozen I had three. I could 
have easily shot some of the birds that 
lit in the trees on the edge of the barren, 
but John would not let me fire until they 
were flying. “ Ye must learn to shoot on 
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the wing or ye’ll never be any good,” he 
said. 

After that we were off somewhere 
nearly every Saturday, and in the course 
of time I learned to shoot very well. I 
had a friend, a school chum named Dea- 
con—Harry Deacon—who often accom- 
panied us during these first years. John 
rather liked Harry, who was a bright 
boy ; but Mahon often said: “ Harry has 
no ballast.” Harry was a terrible tease 
and always playing tricks, but he never 
played tricks on John, though some of 
the other school-boys said “that John 
Mahon is an old crank” and called out 
after him. 

In the following years, until we were 
16 or 17 years old, Harry Deacon and I 
seldom went anywhere in the woods or 
fishing in the rivers without old John, 
and the latter appeared to enjoy it as 
much as we did. During that time he 
taught me hundreds of things about the 
woods which otherwise I would never 
have known. He showed me how to find 
my way in the forest at night, by the feel 
of the bark of the trees, also by the stars 
when they were out. 

Mahon had a fair education and eager- 
ly read all the books he could get hold of. 
He knew a lot about many things that 
men who were in much better circum- 
stances were completely ignorant of. [ 
remember how intensely interested he 
was in the electric telegraph which they 
were just commencing to use in our coun- 
try in those days; and when steamers 
came to the port he was always on board 
with the engineers, if he happened to be 
in town. Father said Mahon had a gen- 
ius for such things. Nothing in the 
shape of machinery puzzled him long. 
Mother, however, said that John had no 
religion. Although I never heard him 
sneer, as I have heard other men do at 
such things, he appeared to have opinions 
of his own. I remember one night when 
we were camped on the river ; a beautiful 
star-lit night it was. He had been look- 
ing at the stars and talking of them and 
said: “I can’t see any reason. why there 
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are not people in those stars, as well as 
on this earth. Why should we think we 
are the only beings with knowledge? 
There may be men up there who know 
more than the people of this earth will 
learn in a million years to come.” He 
had one bad fault: that was that once or 
twice a year he would go on a terrible 
spree. How he hated himself afterwards 
no one knew so well as I. Generally he 
kept away from our place when he was 
drinking, but on one or two occasions he 
appeared, and I had to get him to go into 
the stable and sleep it off. 

It was on one of these sprees that 
something occurred of which I will tell 
later. First, I will mention that about 
the time we were 17 Harry went to col- 
lege in Montreal. His father was the 
principal medical man of the county, and 
it was understood that Harry should 
study medicine and take his father’s prac- 
tice when the old Doctor got too old to 
attend to it. When Harry went to Mon- 
treal I remained at the Grammar School 
for another year, and the following year 
I also went away to finish my education. 
We met each summer for two years dur- 
ing the holidays, and put in most of the 
time fishing—generally with John. The 
second time Harry returned from Mon- 
treal I noticed that he was very fond of a 
drink. Several times I had seen him 
rather under the influence of liquor and 
had spoken to him about it, but he only 
called me a “ muff ” and said “ All young 
fellows took a drink.” 

Once in July, about the latter part of 
the month, a heavy rain-storm came on. 
The rivers rose to a freshet pitch, and 
they were full of fish. One day John 
came to town, and, though it had rained 
heavily the night before, it was at noon 
that day quite clear. So we harnessed 
the horse and drove out to the Pabineau 
Falls. We saw at once that the favorite 
pools—the Flat Rock, the Backwater and 
the two Crossing pools—were foaming, 
and altogether too high for fishing. So 
John proposed that we go down and try 
The Pot and Baldwin’s. The river was 
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running like a mill-race over the rocks 
where the salmon lay, and, though I 
waded out as far as I could, I was un- 
able to reach “the tender spot ” on the 
opposite side. After several ineffectual 
casts John called out: “Come ashore 
and give me that rod.” He was, as I 
said, a very tall man, and though at that 
time fully 60 years of age, like many of 
the. Irishmen who settled in New Bruns- 
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Each time he stepped he carefully felt his 
footing, but on he went until the terrible 
current was whirling around three-quar- 
ters of his length; and yet that line fell as 
straight as if he was standing on a rock. 
Again and again I called to him to give 
it up; but on he went until he was al- 
most up to his arm-pits, and I saw him 
brace his right foot—probably against a 
big boulder, for I could tell by the set of 
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“He lit his pipe and began to tell me stories of the great woods.”’ 





wick in the thirties, he was stronger than 
most men of this generation at 40. Tak- 
ing the rod from my hands, he advanced 
into the water, casting and letting out 
line as he struggled on. Now it was up 
to his waist; further out he struggled, 
and yet further. There was a great pitch 
below the pool and he knew as well as 
anyone—in fact better—that if. he once 
lost his footing, nothing could save him. 


— 


his shoulders that he was going to stay 
there. Then he let out more line. What 
a caster he was! None on the river could 
get near John’s cast, and the fly kept 
alighting another foot or so further on 
at each cast, while I, from my vantage 
point on a high rock, watched it sweep 
down the opposite side. Another foot— 
and then—Ah! away across, among the 
breaking water, were the sunken rocks. I 
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saw the water swirl backwards, and 
John ’s tip went up like lightning. Then, 
while the reel screeched, he put the rod 
over his shoulder and struggled to the 
shore—handing it to me when he could 
‘reach me. Man! what a fight I had with 
that big fish. I held him in the pool by 
main strength of tackle, until I could do 
so no longer and when at last he went 
over I stumbled over the boultlers, with a 
hundred yards of line set below me. He 
nearly took us down to McMannus’ 
Ledge before I mastered him, but at last 
the strain told and John gaffed him. 
After a short rest we returned, and 
the same tactics were pursued again— 
except that this time it did not take John 
so long to reach the place where the sal- 
mon were lying, and just as he was strug- 
gling ashore with the fish we heard a 
Whoop! from Up-River and I saw Harry 
Deacon (the Young Doctor as he was be- 
ginning to be called) running down over 
the rocks. He knew we were there, as I 
had sent him word in the forenoon that 
we were coming, and he replied that he 
had to go a short distance into the coun- 
try with his father on some surgical op- 
eration, but would try to meet us at the 
Falls in the afternoon. We at once in- 
sisted on Harry taking the rod and play- 
ing the salmon, and this he did after a 
little hesitation, and managed to land it, 
too, after a hard fight—though the fish 
was not nearly so large as the first one. 
I thought I saw evidence that he had 
been drinking while he was at work with 
the fish ; but I do not think John ever was 
before aware of the fact that Harry took 
liquor. It was just after they got the fish 
ashore that Harry pulled a flask of 
whisky out of his pocket and quite hilari- 
ously proposed that we should “ wet the 
salmon ’s tail.” I shall never forget the 
look that came over old John’s face when 
he saw that bottle in the young fellow ’s 
hand. He turned quite grey and a nasty 
flash came into his eyes. “ Put that 
dommed stuff away, Harry!” he cried— 
“put it away, I say! I’m surprised at 
ye—and with your knowledge of the 


poison that’s in it too.” And then, quite 
suddenly—before Harry, who had flushed 
up and had an angry look in his face, 
could prevent it—John seized the bottle 
and threw it against a rock—growling 
out, “ The Devil take the stuff!” Harry 
was very quick tempered, and there is no 
doubt if John had been a younger man or 
any one else he would have struck him. 
‘As it was he flashed out angrily: “ You 
confounded old fool! because you make a 
beast of yourself with whisky, is that any 
reason that everybody else should?” But 
by this time Mahon was striding away 
up the rocks, withthe rod over his shoul- 
der, and I picked up the salmon, and told 
Harry to hold his tongue. “The old 
man is quite right, Harry. If there is any 
man in the world who should not touch 
liquor, surely a Doctor is that man,” I 
said. But he was very wrathy and did 
not answer, except to growl out some- 
thing which I did not hear, and it was 
quite a time before he recovered his tem- 
per. 

I have spoken before of John. Ma- 
hon’s views about religion, and I am 
sorry to say that Harry Deacon, young as 
he was, did not have any very exalted 
opinion of the future life, either. Once, 
when describing some of the surgical op- 
erations at his college, he said in the 
presence of John and me: “I wish I 
could get hold of a dead body somewhere 
to practice on during my vacation”; and 
in a laughing way he turned to John and 
said: “ You'll have to leave me your old 
carcass, John, when you die. What do 
you say?” And Mahon had replied in 
the same tone: “* All right, Harry. When 
I’m done with it, you may have it, and 
welcome ye are to it. Put me in mind of 
the matter in time and I'll leave direc- 
tions.” Of course I considered this a 
joke, and when several times afterwards 
Harry laughingly said: “ Don’t forget, 
John, that you promised to leave that old 
body of yours to me,” John would laugh 
and say, “ All right, boy.” 

I have mentioned that John had curi- 
ous ways of looking at things and that 
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he read much more and actually knew 
more than people gave him credit for. 
He loved Shakespeare above all other au- 
thors and used to say he “ could find a 
motto for anything in the Auld Book,” 
as he called Shakespeare’s plays. In his 
absences for weeks and sometimes 
months at a time from town, he lived 
somewhere in a camp 40 or 50 miles up 
the river. I once visited his home, as he 
called it. We had gone after moose and 
caribou in the latter part of September 
and the woods had on all their autumn 
coloring and were simply lovely. John 
said a thing to me then, as we tramped 
through the forest, that I never forgot. 
“Did ye ever notice,” he said, “ that 
when the time comes for all things to 
transmit their seed, they dress in their 
most gorgeous garments? ” and he called 
to my attention the change in the color- 
ing of the brook trout and other fishes, 
also of the birds, at certain times of the 
year. “ And ye see, Boyee, it is the same 
with the trees. This is the time of year 
the seeds fall, and they are gloriously 
appareled.” We had driven to the mouth 
of Nine Mile Brook, which is above 
the Grand Falls of the Nepisiguit, and 
sent the horse back from there, taking all 
our supplies on our backs. John led me 
up the eastern side of the brook by an old 
logging road until we came to a place 
where the land began to rise. Here we 
left the logging road and struck through 
the spruce woods, which as the land 
rose gave place to birch and maple, and 
the walking, although up-hill, became 
easier as the woods were more open. On 
the top of the ridge we paused after the 
ascent, and, turning to the south, sur- 
veyed the view, which was magnificent. 
After a short rest we descended the 
northern slope of the ridge, and came 
to a rapid brook in the valley, where Tohn 
turned off to the westward again and fol- 
lowed the brook for half a mile until it 
again turned south, heading around the 
base of a high cliff. On the northern 
side of the brook there was a gravelly 
beach; we crossed to this and followed 
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the beach to where it ended in a steep 
bank, which we climbed, and dropped to 
the other side. Here John crossed the 
little stream again, and, plunging through 
a thicket of alders, we found, nestling 
against the hillside, a small, well-built 
camp. The door was locked with a pad- 
lock which John opened with a key, and 
I paused in astonishment on the thresh- 
old. The cabin was built of rough logs, 
but it was ceiled with strips of cedar, and 
in one side was built a snug fireplace, 
with iron bars and a sort of old-fashioned 
crane. A couple of bunks were built 
against the wall opposite the fireplace, in 
one of which there was a roll of blankets, 
and cooking utensils hung alongside the 
fireplace. The floor was made of split 
cedar, and very clean, while before the 
bunk was spread a large mooseskin, and 
John produced a couple more skins of 
the same kind from a small loft, which he 
also spread on the floor, “in your hon- 
or” he said. There was a rough table 
placed under the western window, a stool 
and bench, and a couple of snug closets 
built against the wall. With the excep- 
tion of the iron bars for the fireplace and 
the glass for the windows (which John 
said he carried in from the main road), 
everything was constructed with the axe, 
and his Indian knife. A few tin cooking 
tools, an axe and a wooden shovel com- 
pleted the furniture, and when we had 
a good fire blazing in the big fireplace 
the camp was as snug as anything of the 
kind I had ever seen. 

After supper, while our pipes were go- 
ing, John opened a hole in the floor un- 
der his bunk and produced some books. 
An old calf-bound Shakespeare, another 
of the same print of Byron’s poems, 
Moore’s Melodies, several of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels and a volume of the poems 
of the same author, a well-worn Bible, 
and a Church of England service, and a 
curious assortment of odds and ends in 
the shape of novels and tales of adven- 
ture completed the collection. I could 
fancy the old man housed here during 
stormy weather, and reading these old 
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books, many of which were scribbled 
over. 

The next day John took a little trout 
rod, and, going down the brook a short 
distance, showed me a deep pool that 
was fairly alive with good-sized trout, 
which even at this season of the year 
were fine eating. He told me that about 
2 miles away there was a big lake (called 
by the curious name of California Lake) 
where trout weighing as much as 4 
pounds could be caught and smaller ones 
were very plentiful. There were also 
partridges on the ridges, and we shot a 
caribou before we were in camp three 
days, so that we lived like princes. John 
was a good cook, and we had excellent 
appetites, so that I enjoyed the outing 
thoroughly. 

During my stay in John Mahon’s cabin 
T learned much about the man himself. 
He had, as I said, curious opinions on 
many subjects, and thought much of 
things that the ordinary man takes for 
granted. He said the body of a man cer- 
tainly died, but that he thought there was 
a something—‘a spark or soul, if you 
will, which returned to the great mass 


of such from which it sprang.” Looking 
up at the sun one day, he remarked: 
“ People imagine that the sun is a great 
ball of fire, but that cannot be, as ordi- 
nary fire could never send heat through 
millions of miles of cold space, to heat 


our atmosphere. The heat in the sun 
must have a quality which is not under- 
stood.” I forgot to say that among his 
books there was a well-thumbed copy of 
Hugh Miller's “Testimony of the 
Rocks.” He said it was no wonder poor 
Miller went crazy. ‘“ This world took 
millions of years to become as it is,” he 
said “and has gone through many 
changes.” I mention these things merely 
to show that Mahon was no ordinary 
man. His one failing was his craze for 
liquor at times. 

About a year or so after this trip to 
the woods he came to our house one day 
while I was at dinner. The servant told 
Mother that John Mahon was in the 
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kitchen and was very drunk, and Mother 
asked me to try to get him to go and 
sleep off the liquor. I went out to the 
kitchen, Mother following, and John 
called out: “ Hello, Bovee! Let’s go up 
the river today and catch a salmon— 
you're the boy to do it!” I tried to coax 
him"to come out to the stable with me, 
intending to get him to go to sleep in the 
harness room (as I had done before) 
but he was very talkative. When drink- 
ing he spoke with a strong brogue and 
said then: “Au’ve been makin’ ma 
wull (w/])—that’s what Au’ve been do- . 
ing!” 

Mother laughed and remarked: “To 
whom did you leave all your riches, 
John?” 

“Wull,” he said slowly, “ since ye ask 
me, Au’ve left the auld gun to Boyee 
here, an’ Au’ve left the farm till ye, 
Ma’am. Ye’ve aye been ma best friends. 
And” (then he hesitated a little, with a 
funny look out of the corner of his eye. 
at Mother and continued)—“ an’ Au’ve 
left ma auld body till the Young Doctor 
—+yes I have.” 

Mother had heard me say something 
of this before, and it always made her 
angry. She thought he was joking, and 
said: “You are crazy, John Mahon. 
An old man like you talking like that! 
Take him away out to the barn and put 
him somewhere to sleep, Ned.” And she 
turned on her heel. and went out of the 
kitchen. ° 

“ See that now! ” John remarked ; “ the 
good lady’s mad at me, Boyee.” But he 
came along with me quietly enough, and 
when I had promised to give him some 
money to buy:a bottle to take away to 
the woods with him, when he woke up, 
he went to sleep, snoring loudly. 

There was a good deal of talk among 
the people about young Doctor Deacon 
in those days. While everyone granted 
that he was extremely smart—particu- 
larly regarding surgery—it was said he 
was drinking very hard. He was in with 
a hard-living set, many of his associates 
being older than he, and several times 
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when I met him I noticed that he was 
losing his fine fresh color, and that his 
eyes were bloodshot. 

A few days after the visit of John, of 
which I spoke, a young lawyer who was 
a particular crony of Deacon’s told me, 
much to my surprise and indignation, 
that young Deacon and John Mahon had 
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con had taken it away with him. To say 
that I was angry, would be to poorly 
express my feelings; but I resolved to 
say nothing to Harry about it, as should 
I do so I was afraid I would quarrel 
with him. Of course I attributed the 
matter to a drunken freak. 

I did not see John again for some 





“A curious assortment of odds and ends in the shape of novels and tales of adventure 
completed the collection.”’ 





actually come to his office that day and 
had had a will regularly drawn up in 
about the terms John spoke of. He said 
they were. both under the influence of 
liquor at the time and he had only drawn 
up the document as a joke, and of course 
it could never be recorded, but that Dea- 


time, when he came to town for supplies, 
and then he only remained for a day. 
Once he came out during the following 
winter, and in the spring he came in 
with a lot of furs, and after paying all 
his bills he had over 75 dollars in cash, 
which he gave me to put away for him. 
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I had nearly 60 dollars belonging to him 
before this and I said that at this rate 
he would soon have a snug sum to help 
him out when he could not work any 
more. 

When I had concluded John’s business 
and he had told me several of his hunt- 
ing experiences during the winter, he 
said, just before leaving the office: “I 
notice the ice has remained quite late in 
the harbor this spring. There should Le 
good doings with the geese and brant 
during the next week or so. Perhaps 
we might have a crack at them some 
morning—eh, Boyee?” 

It was no new experience for John 
and me to go out to the entrance of the 
harbor, about 3 or 4 miles from town, 
shooting wild-fowl, and I promised to 
go any morning I could spare the time. 
This species of sport had been one which 
young Doctor Deacon excelled in. He 
was a splendidly built chap and could 
stand any amount of cold and wet weather, 
which was my principal objection to it. 
Besides, Deacon had some relatives, jov- 
ial chaps like himself, who lived down 
there, and every spring and often in the 


late fall he spent a few days with them 
about the time the geese and brant were 


there. When, therefore, one morning 
very early, about a fortnight afterwards, 
old John called for me and we had driven 
down to The Points, we were not sur- 
prised to find Deacon there ahead of us. 
He and another young fellow who was 
with him appeared to have been camped 
at The Points since the night before, and 
by all appearances they had been having 
rather a jolly time. There was a fisher- 
man’s hut with a big stove in it and 
they had plenty of driftwood for fuel 
and a man to keep up the fire. Bottle 
and glasses stood on the rough table and 
cards were strewn around the room. 
They were just getting into their heavy 
boots and clothes as we drove up, and 
greeted us uproariously—insisting on 
our drinking with them; but I insisted 
on my part that it was too early in the 
morning, and I was glad to see that John 
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was not in the mood for a drink and re- 
fused it, saying at the same time that he 
must go out to see about the horse, so he 
left us. I thought perhaps he wished to 
get away from the temptation. Harry 
had several stiff drinks, while he dressed, 
and before he went out called again for 
“old John,” saying something about 
“owning the old beggar, body and soul, 
any way,” but I think he saw something 
in my eyes that caused him to say no 
more, and just at that moment John put 
his head in and called out: “Come on, 
boys! the birds are flying. Hurry up!” 
I ran out at once-and John handed me 
my 10-gauge, saying he had loaded it, 
and we ran down to a little clump of 
bushes to get a shot at a large flock of 
brant which were sweeping in over the 
Point. I got there just in time to get in 
the two barrels and three birds fell on 
the Point. 

In the meantime Deacon and his com- 
panion had hurried in the opposite di- 
rection to intercept a flock of geese 
which were heading further out towards 
the extreme end of the Point, and I saw 
them both fire four barrels from their 
two guns, in quick succession, into the 
flock. As I stooped to pick up one of 
my birds, I watched for the result of 
their shots, and for a minute or two I 
thought they had both missed. Then I 
saw two geese leave the flock and come 
down—not dead, but winged, so that 
they dropped far out between the Points. 
The next moment another bird fell, but 
this one (the flock by this time being 
further toward the land) dropped quite 
near the outside shore. Deacon’s com- 
panion immediately ran tow:.rd this last 
bird and I saw the Doctor stand for a 
moment, shading his eyes and gazing to- 
ward where the other two birds were— 
far out. The next moment he also 
turned and ran toward us. 

Now John had gone toward the spot 
where the Doctor was standing to get 
my other bird, and was in the act of 
picking it up, when the Doctor ran to- 
wards him. Right below them, on the 








sand, a birch canoe was pulled up, and 
in a moment Deacon had seized it, turned 
it over and run it down to the edge of 
the water. Then he ran back, picked up 
the paddles and another gun, ard mo- 
tioned to John to come with him. I 
saw John look upward at the clouds— 
for a stiff breeze was blowing and a 
terrible current was running out between 
the Points, and I could see that he was 
saying something to Deacon, who con- 
tinued to motion to him with his hands 
and head. John again glanced up at the 
sky and I heard myself saying: “ Surely 
they will not be foolish enough to go out 
in that old canoe,’ when the Doctor 
stamped his foot angrily, and, turning, 
threw the canoe into the water and 
jumped in—evidently intending to ven- 
ture out alone. This was too much for 
John, who, turning towards me, waved 
the brant, dropped it on the sand and 
hastened to where the canoe was riding 
by the shore—Deacon standing up with 
a paddle in his hand. He hardly waited 
until John was in the canoe before push- 
ing it out, and in another minute they 
were both seated and riding the chop- 
ping waves of the fierce running current. 

Deacon’s companion (a young fellow 
of his own age) met me—we had both 
been running with all our might—just 
where the canoe had left the land, and 
he panted out: “ Did you ever see such 
a caper? They'll both be drowned as 
sure as God’s above us!” 

“ Don't talk,” I said; “tell me where 
. we can find a boat—a large strong boat, 
if possible.” 

He thought for a moment and then 
said: ‘Come on! Austin’s boat is in 
the cove. God grant that the tide is high 
enough to float her. Come on!” 

He was starting through the foot path 
in the woods, when I thought of the 
horse. “Come this way,” I said; “we 
can drive quicker. My horse is here.” 

“Good!” he cried, and, turning, we 
ran to where the horse was tied, loosed 
her quickly, and, jumping into the 
wagon, whipped up the mare. Half way 
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through the woods we met a young man 
with a gun. “Throw away your gun 
and jump in behind—quick!” I said. 
The man did as he was told and asked 
no questions. In five minutes we were 
at the cove. It took us all of a quarter 
of an hour to get the boat off. My com- 
panion hoisted the sail and we were in- 
stantly racing for the mouth of the har- 
bor. As we sailed we heard a shot, and, 
looking up, saw a flock of geese, from 
which one dropped. “God!” my com- 
panion exclaimed, “ that will finish them. 
No live man could stand in a canoe and 
shoot in that current and wind. He’s 
mad—mad—” As we rounded the 
Point, the boat running before the wind, 
we saw the canoe, bottom up—far out. 
I knew there was no stronger swimmer 
in the world than John Mahon had been 
in his young days, but the Doctor could 
hardly swim a stroke. Although he ex- 
celled in all other sports, he could not 
learn to swim. As we dashed along, I 
thought I saw some one clinging to the 
canoe. Yes! Was it one or two? We 
came nearer. John’s. grey head was just 
above water. One arm was around the 
end of the canoe; the other held the 
Doctor’s head above water. Every wave 
seemed to engulf them. Could they hold 
up? We got nearer. We could see the 
Doctor struggling up on John’s shoulder 
to get a grasp of the canoe. Gallant old 
chap! he was holding the canoe and lend- 
ing himself to Deacon’s weight, when he 
might easily have shaken him off and 
used both hands. Again Deacon strug- 
gled up. I could see his arm out- 
stretched and his leg kicking behind 
John’s back. John’s head is gradually 
going under. Again Deacon squirms up 
on his broad shoulders. God! if they 
can only hold on five minutes more, we 
will be there. 

Deacon falls back, and John’s head 
comes up—his fine old face half turned 
toward us. Again Deacon grasps John’s 
shoulder. He gets nearer—nearer— 
nearer. We are only two boat lengths 
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away. Nearer Deacon’s hand reaches, 
and then John lets go, and, with a mighty 
heave, fairly tosses Deacon on top of 
the end of the canoe. Deacon has 
grasped it. But where is John Mahon? 

The last effort was too much. His 
grand old heart burst with the exertion, 
and he had no more strength. 

I was there almost when he disap- 
peared. And—sea boots, heavy jumper 
and all on—I went down—down—down ! 
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I felt sure I should never come up. But 
1 did. 

I never saw dear old John again. 

Three years afterwards young Doctor 
Deacon died in a sanitarium. He was 
conscious for a few minutes before he 
went—or I thought he was. For he 
looked up at me almost with his old-time 
boyish eyes, and said: ‘ Good old John! 
I’m coming, old man. Yes—I’m com- 
ing!” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By FLOYD D. RAZE. 


“God made the country and man made the town,” 
And this is just the diff’rence ’twixt the two— 
The one’s a smile; the other but a frown— 


A blot on Nature. 


Would the town folk knew 


How flimsy is the boast they often make 


Of their inhabitancy! 


Would they could 


Exchange their make-up fish ponds for a lake, 

Their “lovely” parks for just one patch of wood! 
Would they could ’change sky-scrapers for real sky 

And clouds of coal smoke for ethereal blue! 
But, as it is, 1 see no reason why 

They feel so very highly magnified, do you? 


If they could ’change red brickyards for green grass, 
And clang of car bells for a robin’s lay, 
A sewer for a woods brook that might pass 
A cottage window, murm’ring on its way. 
If they could ’change their city bulls and bears 
For cows and sheep and other country things; 
Their stony pavements, where the sunlight glares, 
For shady glens; their hydrants for cool springs. 
If they could ’change their Clark and Water Streets 


. 


For lovers’ lanes along some river shore, 


Or trade their glue plants off for country seats, 
We'd bear their arrogance and say no more. 


But they’ve no birds, no fragrance of wild flowers, 
No butterflies, no bees, no shady nooks, 
No cooling breeze, no silent summer hours, 

No sparkling rivers and no babbling brooks. 
“God made the country and man made the town’; 
So give to me the old, the primal sod; 

The town is yours, with all its wealth—I own 
I count the country still the home of God! 





AN OZARK 


PALACE. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 





HE Ironholdt home, 
in Camden County, 
Missouri, is in 
many respects the 
most remarkable 
habitation in the 
West. In the early 
part of the last 
century, Mr. Iron- 
holdt, a native of 

Germany, came with his young frau to 

the United States and settled in the 

heart of the Ozark Mountains on the 

Little Niangua River—a spot wondrous 

for its rugged beauty but as promising 

a field for agriculture apparently as a 

concrete floor. The little river was clear, 


sparkling and always flowing steadily. 
So Mr. Ironholdt first put up a log cabin 
for his family and then built a dam 


and water-wheel for grinding corn. 
There were several boys and as they 
grew up the father began gathering ma- 
terials for a fine mansion they* were to 
build, even as David prepared for the 
construction of Solomon’s Temple. The 
stone was to be quarried out of the side 
of the mountain and the house built on 
the very top, overlooking one of the 
grandest natural pictures in all the West. 
The lime was also obtained from the 
mountain. A circular saw was attached 
to the water-wheel machinery, to saw the 
lumber for the flooring, windows, etc. 
Everything about the magnificent home 
except the nails, glass and locks was ob- 
tained right there within pistol shot of 
the finished house. Old Mr. Ironholdt 
did not live to see the completion of his 
architectural ambition, but he left elab- 
orate plans, skillfully drawn and com- 
plete in every detail; they specified every 
character of material to be used, and 
where it was to be obtained, at no ex- 


pense save the labor of finishing up the 
raw material. Everything was right 
there to make a home fit for a king and 
any first-class architect would be proud 
to father such a structure as the elder 
Ironholdt conceived and his faithful sons 
erected. 

The house is two stories, has 14 rooms, 
broad hallways and staircases and in- 
numerable closets and pantries. The 
main rooms are large and airy and the 
whole establishment is finished in a neat 
and workmanlike manner, its exterior 
being smoothly coated with plaster, to re- 
lieve the uneven appearance of the stone. 
People from the great cities who have 
visited this handsome structure of the 
wilderness say its general character 
would be in perfect consonance with 
the homes in the best residence districts 
of St. Louis and Kansas City, although 
a different type of architecture from most 
houses. It embodies nearly all the best 
features found in the German houses of 
the well-to-do class at the period when 
Mr. Ironholdt cut loose from the land of 
his birth. The picture was taken by 
P. H. Hall, a photographer of Macon, 
who returned this week from a vaca- 
tion in the Ozarks, hunting with shot- 
gun and camera. 

“With hunting trips on the Northern 
lakes, in the Far West and on the Gulf 
Coast fresh in mind, I want to say that 
none of them anywhere approached in 
interest our invasion of the Ozarks,” 
said Mr. Hall, “and that stack of nega- 
tives there will bear me out. Grand as 
the scenery is, however, it takes second 
place when weighed with the natives. 
Once you are off the railroad, you are 
veritably in the hands of your friends. 
These honest mountain folks had never 
set eyes on a single one of our party 
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before, and yet our money was good for 
nothing in the way of eggs, milk or 
provisions of any kind they had, and 
they resolutely and unanimously refused 
to accept pay for lodging while en route. 

“ Mr. Ironholdt’s mill, our destination, 
was 45 miles from Versailles, where we 
got off the train, and where we encoun- 
tered our first and only hold-up. We 
made a deal with the liverymen to trans- 
port us and our outfit to the mill and 
back for $25. When we were loaded 
into his vehicle he got on the driver's 
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and the bulldogs were all that Uncle 
Tom (our nickname for him) owned in 
the world but in their possession he felt 
richer than a railroad president. Tom 
said these dogs of his could lick anything 
that wasn’t made of iron and steel and 
promised to show us if we ran across 
any mountain lions or bear. We called 
the black one Jupiter and the white one 
Mars and when we explained to Tom 
that they were war gods he regarded the 
christening of his proteges as an inspira- 
tion. 
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seat, picked up the reins and said: ‘ It’s 
understood I get $25 each way.’ We had 
our things in the street in a jiffy and 
told him to go to—Arizona! . Some of 
the party mixed with him and a town 


constable pulled him from under. Then 
we hired an old-time nigger and a pair 
of big mules for $10 each way. The 
liveryman charged our muleteer with op- 
erating without license and had him ar- 
rested. As he was busted, we paid his 
license and agreed to let him take his 
two bulldogs along. The two big mules 


“ For over seven miles of our journey 
southward we traveled on the solid rock- 
bed of the Little Niangua. The water in 
the stream was clear as crystal and. we 
could see black bass and all sorts of 
fishes swimming about, darting under 
the wagon-bed and between the mules’ 
legs. The water was half-way up to the 
breast of our big mule motors. but they 
didn’t mind. Tom said we were on the 
main traveled road and that it was the 
only way to get through. On this curi- 
ous highway we encountered a rocky 
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formation, as big as a three-story build- 
ing and half a block long, in the centre 
of the stream; it was full of holes and 
looked like a giant honeycomb. Dangling 
from these holes were big and little 
snakes of almost every species, taking 
their morning’s sunbath. Tom said it 
was called Rattlesnake Rock and that 
the Hoodoo men visited the place every 
summer for fresh supplies of snakes’ 
eyes and teeth to work their charms. 
Jupiter and Mars, who showed intense 
belligerency at everything else we met 
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of corn raised was astonishing; and it 
produces the biggest and finest looking 
mules this State has anywhere. 

“ We marveled at the grandeur of the 
wilderness, the majestic trees and the 
clear springs, sprouting ice-cold water; 
but all this beauty was lost on Tom. 
The only time his eyes would sparkle 
would be when the two bulldogs were 
the subject. What wonder could com- 
pare with their accomplishment as a 
fighting clan! We listened for hours to 
the prodigious feats of those ugly brutes, 
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THE OSAGE RIVER.—One of the Best Fishing Streams in the Ozarks. 





along the road, kept very still as we 
were passing the Hoodoo Man’s supply 
house. 

“We added much to our store of in- 
formation by converse with our ebony 
driver; he told us that mules and hogs 
were the two greatest products of the 
Ozarks. There were no fences and the 
animals roamed at their own unfettered 
will—being induced to return home at 
night by the simple device of feeding 
them corn in the morning. In a land 
that seemed built of rock, the amount 


who appeared to know when Tom was 
talking about them. Their master seemed 
to note the vein of skepticism in our 
voices and looked eagerly about for some 
formidable habitant of the forest to con- 
vince us. I know he would have given 
his mules to have seen a tiger block our 
way, that he might show what Jupiter 
and Mars could do. 

“One day while wandering away from 
camp I found a lady ground-hog, well 
along in years and with teeth like a sau- 
sage machine. I gently touched Her 
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Ladyship with the end of a long willow 
and found that her health was good; she 
was about the size of a rat but she was 
all there. Sauntering back to the camp, 
I carelessly told George Dartmouth, the 
banker, that I had seen a little ground- 
hog and that I had heard said they could 
fight. ‘ Fight nothing!’ said the banker, 
with a look that showed he understood ; 
“why Mars could eat it up with his star- 
board legs tied together!’ 


AFIELD. 


ered the money and asked Tom to hold 
stakes. 

“* Say, boss!’ said the negro, his shiny 
eyes sparkling; ‘lemme in on some o’ 
dat money.’ 

““* How much you got, Tom?’ I asked. 

“* Ah ain’ got no money, ‘cept what 
yo’ gem’men owes me—Ah'll put dat up 
on Mars.’ . 

“T told him I didn’t like to bother 
with such small bets but that I would put 











LITTLE NIANGUA RIVER.—The Bed of this Beautiful Little Stream is the 
: Main Traveled Road in that Section. 





“Tom, who had been cleaning out a 
cooking pan, stopped and looked up. 

“*T don’t know about that, George,’ 
I said; ‘some ground-hogs are pretty 
scrappy.’ 

“* Well, so’s Mars. I'll bet you ten 
thousand dollars even money that the 
white bulldog can lick the ground-hog 
in two minutes!’ And he pulled out 
a half-dozen $1.00 bills. I promptly cov- 


up $100, against his mules, on the 
ground-hog. He delightedly took me up 
and then removed the halter from his 
big fighting dog. From the way Tom 
acted, I knew he didn’t know what an 
old lady ground-hog was, and events 
showed that Mars wasn’t much wiser. 
When the ground-hog saw that she was 
in for a fight, she laid quietly on her back 
and awaited the attack with half-closed 
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eyes. Mars’ formidable teeth were un- 
sheathed as he jumped on his little an- 
tagonist. What followed sounded like 
feeding a bar of iron into a circular saw. 
Mars, with a great slit ripped down his 
breast and bleeding from a dozen other 
wounds, crept yelping away. 

“Tom looked distressed. ‘Ah can’t 
understand it,’ he said, shaking his head. 
‘ Ah’s ’fraid he’s eat somethin’ dat’s dis- 
agreed wid ‘im. Say, boss! would yer 
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petted him a bit and explained what he 
and Jupiter were to do. Jupiter, un- 
daunted by his partner’s experience, shot 
at the ground-hog like a whirlwind and 
Mars followed closely behind, bent on 
revenge. The combat was short and 
fierce. With hoarse growls the big bull- 
dogs sought a death grip, but those ter- 
rible claws of the little beast, worked 
with inconceivable rapidity, slashed and 
tore great chunks out of her enemies 
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mind if we bet on Jupiter ’stead o’ Mars 
an’ Ah'll trow in de wagon?’ 

“T told him that after Mars had rested 
a bit I'd let the bet stand as it was and 
that he could set both Jupiter and Mars 
on my animal at the same time; Tom 
thought this would be easy money, as 
he knew Jupiter was in good fighting 
condition. Jupiter was bigger than Mars 
and looked like he might put up a stiffer 
fight. Tom got Mars out in the open, 


until she was deluged with blood. It 
was like setting the dogs against an 
electrical motor equipped with double- 
edged blades. They stood no show at 
any stage of the game and got away as 
quickly as they could. Tom was stunned 
by the power of his Nature lesson and 
never a word could we get out of him 
about his dogs during the remainder of 
the trip. 

“ At last, when he had helped us un- 
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load and understood that I wasn’t going 
to keep his team, he braced up a bit and 
told me what was on his mind. ‘ Mister 
Hall, wat’s yo’ idee ’bout a man dat car- 
ries a razor in his boots?’ ‘I think he’s 
a coward—a most unfair fighter,’ I said. 


AS 
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“*YVezzir! Yo’ didn’ see anything like 
dat "bout Jupiter er Mars, did yo’?’ 

see No.’ 

“Course not! Dey fit like gem’men, 
dey did, an’ ain’ got nuthin’ ter be 
‘shamed of.’ ” 


TO PERSONAL COURAGE. 


By FRANKLIN HAWLEY, M. D. 


HE average man, suddenly 
confronted by imminent 
danger, experiences a feel- 
ing of fear; his mind rap- 
idly canvasses the situation 
and estimates the chances 
of escape and the possible 

and probable consequences. If he meet 
the danger with courage, overcoming or 
ignoring his natural fear by an effort of 
the will, we call that bravery. But an- 
other man, in the same situation, would 
feel no fear whatever. Is gallant con- 
duct in his case to be considered bravery ? 

When a boy I was strongly inclined 
to hero worship. The brave men of his- 
tory appeared to me more than mortal 
and I entertained no doubt but that such 
men as Napoleon and John Paul Jones 
looked and acted very differently from 
ordinary men. When I learned that 
Napoleon would go into paroxysms of 
fear at sight of a common house cat and 
that Paul Jones trembled at the rustle 
of a lady’s skirts; and when, in later 
life, I had met some heroes personally 
and found them to be quiet and unassum- 
ing gentlemen, with nothing in their 
appearance or demeanor to mark them 
from hosts of other men, I began to won- 
der whether the great exploits of bravery 
which adorn the pages of history were 
not performed by men who had no fear 
to overcome? The following incidents 
of actual experience illustrate what 
freaks of courage and fear may meet in 
the same man. 

Shortly after Oklahoma was opened to 
settlement, an officer of the Government 


had in charge a number of Indians who 
were wanted at the United States Court. 
As the charges against the Indians were 
not serious, the officer merely. guarded 
them about El Reno, waiting for court 
to convene. These Indians were Co- 
manches and Apaches—all tried warriors 
and men of mature age. They had heard 
of a parrot at one of the hotels and had 
asked to be taken to see “the talking 
bird.” The parrot was in a cage on the 
veranda and for some time after the 
band of Indians filed gravely up on the 
porch the bird said nothing and the In- 
dians indulged in some sarcastic remarks 
about the alleged ability of the parrot to 
talk. Suddenly the bird said “ Hello! 
Goodbye!” and those Indians fled as 
though the Devil were in chase. The 
Marshal could scarcely see them for the 
dust as they ran down the street and it 
took him hours to get the band together 
again. He asked them if they would not 
like to go back and see the talking bird 
some more but their only reply was a 
shake of the head and the words ‘“ Heap 
ziddleby” (bad medicine). And any of 
these men who were so easily routed by 
superstitious terror would have fought a 
grizzly bear single handed, or with knife 
in teeth would have crawled into a cave 
after a mountain lion. 

Sylvester Mount was a cowboy well- 
known in the Southwest when the cattle 
business was at its height. “ Ves” loved 
to fight. Nothing but combat would 
seem to rouse his gloomy soul to joy. 
No sort of fight came amiss to him— 
from an honest fist fight to a conflict 
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with knives or six-shooters—and whether 
with man or beast, it made no difference. 
He took no account of odds, except that 
the greater the odds, the more hilariously 
happy he was. He even studied hard at 
chess, because chess was not really a 
game but a fight, and if he could carry 
slaughter into the ranks of the enemy it 
served as a substitute for the real thing. 

One morning Ves was one of a party 
of us riding across the plains and we 
stopped at an Indian cornfield and went 
in and husked out a handful of corn 
apiece for our horses. In the process 
a scorpion stung Ves. The pain from 
a scorpion sting is vastly worse than that 
of a hundred hornets, all rolled into one, 
and the poison has the peculiar property 
of causing the victim’s tongue to swell, 
so that talking is out of the question. 
After about a quarter of an hour the 
swelling will subside and that is all there 
is to it. It so happened that Ves had 
never encountered a scorpion before, and 
when he received the sting he swore vig- 
orously and seemed concerned about the 
severity of the pain, which is indeed 


astounding, considering the trifling size 


of the insect which inflicts it. The mo- 
ment that our practical joker noticed the 
note of concern in Sylvester’s voice he 
winked at us and with a very serious 
face said, “ Ves, I am sorry to tell you 
that your time has come! It is hard to 
pronounce a man’s death sentence but I 
think it miy duty under the circumstances 
to tell you that in five minutes your 
tongue will swell so that you can no 
longer speak and after that you won't 
last long! So if you have any messages 
to send to any one, speak, man, while 
there is yet time.” This address was de- 
livered in so impressive a manner that 
Ves believed it every word and when he 
strove to reply he found his tongue al- 
ready stiff and unmanageable. He turned 
as white as he was when he was dead 
from a shot a few months later and I 
saw that he was frightened almost to 
death. Indeed, knowing the power of 
fear to kill, I grew concerned for the 
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safety of his life and interfered with the 
joke, assuring him that it was all a hoax. 
This man had faced death a hundred 
times before, with laughing eye, and died 
a few months later fighting against hope 
less odds, but this unexpected and strange 
kind of death had thrown him into a 
state of terror pitiful to see. 

Fred Southworth was a harness maker 
by trade, standing 6 ft. 2 in height, 
weighing 190 pounds—a man of won- 
derful physical power and unusually act-’ 
ive. Despite his weight, he could run a 
hundred yards in ten seconds and was an 
all-round athlete. At one time he was 
Marshal of one of the wild and woolly 
Western towns—a neighbor of the 
famous Dodge City—and Fred was the 
boss of the town, holding the wild ele- 
ment in order largely by the power of 
absolute fearlessness. It is fairly certain 
that he was so constituted that he was 
incapable of feeling physical fear. No 
situation daunted him and he was known 
and respected as a man who was “ clean 
game.” This man joined the writer in 
his hunting cabin in the foothills of the’ 
Rocky Mountains and remained several 
weeks. One night I was aroused by be- 
ing roughly shaken and a voice unlike 
Fred’s said “ For God’s sake, wake up, 
Doc!” I was awake.in a moment and 
was astonished to see Fred’s face pale 
as a cloth; his teeth chattered, his big 
moustache bristled and drops of agony 
rolled down his face and dropped on the 
floor. ‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake, what’s the 
matter?” I cried and on the instant there 
arose outside a wild quavering groan or 
cry, like nothing belonging to earth. I 
stood rooted to the spot and felt a queer 
sensation of coldness down the spine, fol- 
lowed by a_ prickly heat all over my 
body. Fred gave up in despair when 
he saw the visible effect on me, which 
was only momentary, however, and 
fairly groveled on the floor, crying “O 
God! O God! O God!” as fast as he 
could say the words and his stiff lips 
would scarcely form them. I noticed 
that a furious blizzard was raging 
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outside and that the weird sounds came 
with tolerable regularity. Our dog, al- 
ways alert and growling when any ani- 
mal prowled about the camp, noticed the 
sounds but with ears pleasantly pricked 
forward with no signs of rage or fear. 
I immediately dressed, put on my boots 
and prepared to go out and investigate. 
Fred implored me not to go and when I 
insisted he pushed a six-shooter into my 
hand just as I stood at the door; I called 
the dog and, saying “ Take him, Bose,” 
threw open the door. We were half 
blinded by flying snow but the dog 
bounded out and ran barking about, 
looking for something to “ take” but ap- 
parently sure that nothing was amiss. I 
went around the corner of the shanty 
where the carcass of an antelope we had 
killed hung on a pole and the sound 
evidently came from the carcass. On 
closer examination I found that the furi- 
ous wind turned the body slowly around 
about half-way and then it swung back 
again and occasionally as it swung back 
the wind struck the long wind-pipe of 
the antelope, which we had left protrud- 
ing from the neck, in such a manner that 


it let out a surprisingly lugubrious groan 


from the inside of the animal. When 
Fred learned the source of the trouble 
I expected that he would laugh at his 
fears but he was in a state of collapse 
and wept like a child by the fire. He 
confessed afterward that he thought sure 
it was the spirits of the dead which had 
us surrounded and it transpired that he 
was deathly afraid of ghosts. A cowboy 
with a sheet around him could have run 
Fred out of the town, while he cared no 
more for six-shooters than for tooth- 
picks. 

My excursion out of the house to in- 
vestigate the strange noise seemed an 
act of heroism to Fred. It would have 
been one for him to do but in my case 
there was no bravery about it because 
I had no fear, knowing full well that a 
natural explanation would be found. In 
like manner some of his exploits seemed 
acts of heroism to me, because in his 
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place I would have had to summon all 
my courage to have borne myself 
bravely and might have flunked as badly 
as he did with the antelope, while for 
him to do those things required no brav- 
ery whatever. 

What are we to conclude from these 
examples? Here we have a band of In- 
dian braves stampeded by a bird, a bully 
of the plains frightened almost to death 
by the bite of an insect and a town Mar- 
shal who was in the habit of going into a 
dark room for a desperate criminal, with 
a six-shooter in one hand and a lighted 
match in the other, going frantic over 
strange noises in the night. 

It appears that men are fearless before 
any danger or in any situation to which 
they are inured by custom, and that 
death, even the most terrible—such as 
death by Indian torture—may and will 
lose its terrors to the man who contem- 
plates it long and becomes familiar with 
the idea. But extraordinary courage in 
one situation is no guarantee of bravery 
in another; and men as a rule are timid 
in strange and unaccustomed situations. 
Furthermore, a gallant action is not an 
act of bravery, no matter how conspicu- 
ously heroic it may have been, when the 
actor overcame no fear in performing 
the action, and it will always be found 
that the actor in such a case thinks little 
of the matter himself and desires no 
praise. Indeed, he usually looks upon 
deeds of that kind as a’ matter of course 
and feels humiliated and out of counte- 
nance at fulsome praise. 

When Commodore Perry sent his 
memorable report, after the capture of 
the British fleet, ““We have met the 
enemy, and he is ours,” he probably did 
not think he had performed an exploit 
worth talking about; and Paul Jones, on 
being called upon to surrender, felt no 
dismay at being surrounded with carnage 
and his ship sinking beneath his~ feet; 
and his deathless reply, “I have not yet 
begun to fight!” was a simple statement 
of fact. 





“A gURY.” 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


. ie have read a lot of platitudinous 
stuff about the beauties of our 

glorious system of trial by jury. 
Here is a little story which is rather sad, 
because it happens to be true. 

Hit Up was a little cow-town in 
Northern Montana. The town consisted 
of the usual collection of frame build- 
ings—half a dozen saloons, three or four 
stores, barber shop, hotel, Chinese res- 
taurant, dance houses and a few dwell- 
ing houses. 

In the Punchers’ Rest saloon one 
morning in June there was a general 
feeling of depression. The usual poker 
game languished for lack of outside cap- 
ital, and the little crowd of regular at- 
tendants rolled and smoked their ciga- 
rettes in moody silence. Bob Cloyne, 


ex schoolteacher, ex cowboy, ex every- 
thing except sheepherder or preacher— 
had just proposed a visit to the bar, 
when Alf Clark, the saloon man, came 
in. 

“ Boys,” said he, “ I want you to serve 


ona jury. This is the play. Jack Lin- 
ders is suing that locoed Swede on the 
East Fork for tampering with his irri- 
gation ditch. Phillips is going to hear 
the case in his court this afternoon. 
Linders is suing for $75 damages and 
he has got to win. Of course you all 
know that he is in the wrong, as he has 
been raising Cain with the Swede’s crop 
this year; but that does not cut any ice 
with us, and we’ve got to see that Lin- 
ders rakes in his $75. 

“ And here’s the whyfor of the play. 

“Tf Linders pulls off this little pot, he 
stays in town tonight, and we have a 
sociable game of draw with him. And 
we need the money. But if the darned 
Swede gets it, why, he just pikes out of 
this town and there won’t be any patron- 


izing of home industries by that long- 
legged, tow-headed, close-fisted son of 
a gun. So, you see, the jury has just 
got to decide this case in the only sensi- 
ble way. Now, I select juries in this 
burg, and you four fellows—Bob Cloyne, 
Ike Hallows, Red Clarence, and Fred 
Turnbull—have got to decide in favor 
of Linders. There are only six men on 
a justice court jury, and I don’t give a 
cuss who the other two are. You, Bob 
Cloyne, can be foreman.” 

“But hang it, man! I’m not a citi- 
zen! I’ve only taken out my first pa- . 
pers,” said Cloyne. 

“Oh! that’s all right,” replied Clark. 
“T’m bossing this show, when it comes 
to selecting juries.” 

That afternoon Judge Phillips, the 
four fixed jurors and two outsiders 
gravely listened to the arguments in the 
case of Linders versus Olson. It was 
plain that Linders had no case; but, 
thanks to the foresight of Clark, he had 
four strong arguments in reserve. 

The jury retired to the back office in 
the store to consider their verdict. Here 
the perverse Cloyne professed himself 
to be strongly impressed in favor of the 
Swede, but gradually allowed himself to 
be overborne by the powerful talk of 
Hallows, Red Clarence and Turnbull. 
Cloyne’s apparent conversion complete- 
ly upset the ideas of the two “ unfixed ” 
jurors, and the six good men and true 
returned to the court room with an 
unanimous verdict in favor of Linders. 
And the Swede paid the damages. 

Thus far everything appeared to have 
fallen out according to Clark’s plan. The 
sociable Linders stayed in town and sat in 
a pleasant poker game with Clark and 
the members of the jury. There were 
some nice little pots—for money had 


’ 
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been borrowed to skin the victorious 
plaintiff. 

Soon after midnight the game came to 
an end, owing to the fact that all the 
money of the crowd was in the pockets 
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of one man, who mounted his pinto and 
rode away into the starlit night. That 
man was Linders. And the jury system 
went out of favor that night in Hit Up. 


A PRAIRIE CHICKEN’S NEST. 


By HATTIE WASHBURN. 


NE day in spring I 
wandered through the 
dry prairie grass, in 
search of wild flow- 
ers. The winds were 
chill and the fitful 
sunlight had not yet 
coaxed the leaflets 
from their winter cov- 
erings; the grasses 
only by a slight tinge 
of green along the 
border of stream and 
slough revealed the 
fact that they had 
heard the call of 


Spring ; but the hardy 
wild flowers had 


forced their furry 
buds through their 
coverings of dry 
leaves and grasses and unfurled their 
delicate petals to the breeze. 

The pastime of gathering flowers is 
almost inseparable in association from 
light and warmth, the songs of birds 
and the gentle flutter of summer gar- 
ments. ~Byt as I wandered over the 
prairie beneath low-hanging clouds of 
grey, I wrapped my winter garments 
closely about me, grateful for their pro- 
tection from the blast, as I hurried on. 
The summer furnishes no blossoms so 








fraught with hope and cheer as these: 


first flowers of the year, showing amid 
the dead stalks and leaves of plants that 
had once made the plains beautiful and 
radiant, which then rewarded me. Com- 
ing out of the cold ground before it has 
entirely escaped from Winter’s firm em- 


brace, they seem a sweet promise of 
blessings yet to come. 

Suddenly from. out the long grass be- 
side me, almost touching my dress 
which fluttered wildly in the wind, a 
pinnated grouse arose in rapid, whirring 
flight. Even while, in groundless alarm 
at the unexpected encounter, I started 
back as though I had been struck, I 
realized that I had chanced upon a chick- 
en’s nest. At my feet was a slight de- 
pression in the ground, sparingly lined 
with grass and feathers and over-arched 
with the dry, brown prairie grasses. It 
contained nine pale brown eggs, so re- 
markably small considering the size of 
the bird who layed them. Greatly I re- 
joiced in this find. I have been an ob- 
server of bird life for many years on the 
prairies where the pinnated grouse 
abound and have seen but few of their 
nests, save where the prairie fire had left 
the charred eggs plainly revealed on its 
blackened course. The prairie hen is a 
close setter and her beautifully barred 
plumage harmonizes so well with the 
brown grasses among which she makes 
her home that even a careful observer 
may pass near the bird while she is on 
the nest and be unawares of her presence. 

While the chicken’s nest is a rare find, 
the chicks within the nest is a sight so 
rare that very few people have ever seen 
it, as the sturdy little fellows that look 
like balls of brown and yellow down leave 
the nest within a few hours after hatch- 
ing. 

It was then I resolved to see the chicks 
in the nest I had chanced to find, if it 
were possible. Though it was more 
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‘than a quarter of a mile from my home, 
I visited the place often during the days 
which followed, while a setting of 15 
eggs was completed and the long period 
of incubation began. Not that I hoped 


to gain, before tle end of three weeks, 
the prize I coveted, but because of my 
interest in the ways of the prairie hen 
and my apprehension of the many dan- 
gers which threatened her life and treas- 
ures. , 

The female prairie-chicken chooses 
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Thus the hen must procure her own food 
and leave her eggs exposed to sight the 
while—as the chicken does not cover 
them upon leaving the nest, as the wild 
duck does. The nest being on the 
ground, at any time her eggs may go to 
feed some hungry creature. Her life 
may also be sacrificed, as she is a de- 
voted setter. 

I feared that, before the chicks were 
hatched, I would find only broken shells 
and perchance scattered feathers to tell 





“The nest was filled with downy forms of brown and yellow that struggled among 
the newly rejected shells."’ 


Photo by SELDEN WASIIBURN, Goodwin, South Dakota. 





her nesting site, performs the duties 
of incubation and rears her young un- 
aided by the male. I have never seen 
the male bird near the nest and I doubt 
if he knows of its whereabouts or meets 
his offspring, unless it be by chance, un- 
til they are grown. ‘He is one of the 
most ardent wooers among birds, but 
much might be said in dispraise of him 
as a mate and sire, did we not know that 
he but follows the instinct of his kind. 


the tale of a tragedy. But each time I 
visited the spot I found the hen upon 
the nest or the eggs still warm if she 
were absent. She seemed to become 
quite used to my presence and would al- 
low me to approach very near before she 
would leave the nest. Of course she 
saw and heard me coming long before 
the dark plumaged bird was discernible 
to me, but she did not again arise from 
the nest in rapid flight as when first I- 
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had startled her. The bright eye that 
never wavered in its scrutiny of me was 
usually the first object I distinguished, 
even when looking directly at the spot 
where I knew the hen must be. I never 
saw her turn her head or make a move- 
ment that would attract my attention, 
until she glided quickly from the nest, 
and, uttering a low cackling noise, 
would either feign lameness or drag an 
apparently broken wing. She became 
more loath to leave the nest as the time 
for hatching drew near and seemed to 
become quite fearless of me. Often I 
merely satisfied myself that she was still 
safe and went away, without disturbing 
the faithful setter; but when I knew 
that the chicks might put in an appear- 
ance at almost any time, I gently per- 
suaded her to leave the nest each time 
while I looked for pipped eggs. 

One day I found her more fearless 
than ever before, and, kneeling in the 
grass beside the nest, I slowly extended 
my hand, which she watched with alert 
interest. When it was within an inch 
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of resting on her, the maternal instinct 
was overcome by the prairie-chicken’s 


well grounded fear of the human race 
and she slipped into the long grass with 
excited cackles of motherly concern. 

I did not watch the movements of the 
adult bird, for I was fascinated with the 
sight I saw before me—one of the most 
beautiful in its line that I have ever 
seen. The nest was filled with downy 
forms of brown and yellow that strug- 
gled about among the newly rejected 
shells. Some of the most sturdy ran 
from the nest and concealed themselves 
in the grass.“ These I returned to the 
nest and covered the brood with out- 
spread hands. They nestled beneath the 
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ineffectual covering with . contented 
peepings. Having thus quieted them in 
the nest, I hurried away—for the longed- 
for camera was over a quarter of a mile 
away, the sun was nearing the horizon 
and the hen might take the chicks from 
the place at any time. 

Upon my return I found the hen on 
the nest. My companion and I hoped to 
secure a photo of her but she glided 
away only a moment too soon. We pho- 
tographed the chicks after much pains- 
taking, as they- were very restless. 
When all seemed in readiness, some of 
the sturdy youngsters would make a 
sudden peck at the light speck on the 
tip of another’s bill, as domestic chicks 
will do, struggle beneath his brothers 
for warmth, or, as though possessed with 
the idea that the moment for him to be- 
gin the journey of life had arrived, run 
from the nest and peck at insects, imag- 
inary or real—we could not discern 
which—on the leaves and grasses. . One 
chick struggled within the shell, and, 
seen through an aperture, seemed to be 
an object of great interest to the others. 
It was amusing to see a chick, dry and 
unhampered by the shell, look with ap- 
parent wonder at the struggle that had 
so recently been its own. 

At length we secured the entire brood 
by a single shot and the satisfaction we 
experienced thereby could not be ex- 
celled by that of the sportsman who bags 
a half-dozen plump prairie-chickens over 
his prize pointers in an afternoon's 
tramp through the fall stubbie fields. 
Feeling that the young chicks were none 
the worse for the photos we had secured, 
we left them to work out their own des- 
tinies this coming summer on the fertile 
uplands of South Dakota. 
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INLAND CRUISE. 


By Pror. H. M. KINGERY. 


NE need not go far afield for his 
outing. In almost any State may 
be found streams on which the 

canoeist of keen desire and slender purse 
can find a highway, even though the 
volume of water be small and the river 
bottom at times, like that of a strawberry 
box, too near the surface. Yet a very 
few inches of depth will suffice for a light 
canoe and if this be granted the rest is 
easy. 

One of the most beautiful streams in 
the land is the 
historic Tippe- 
canoe, near 
whose mouth 
was fought the 
famous battle 
with the braves 
of Tecumseh, 
under his 
prophet - broth- 
er’s command. 
If we take a 
map of north- 
central Indiana, 
mark offa 
square of 66 
miles (11 Gov- 
ernment town- 
ships) on a side, 
with the city of 
LaFayette at its 
lower left-hand corner, and draw a north- 
east and southwest diagonal, the whole 
course of the Tippecanoe will lie within 
the square and above the diagonal. In 
the northeast corner lies Lake Tippe- 
canoe, in which the river originates, and 
in the opposite angle is LaFayette—a 
convenient terminal at which to end the 
trip. The diagonal measures about 90 
miles, but who can tell the length of the 
river itself? Tippecanoeists know nothing 
of great-circle sailing. The river seems 


JUST READY TO PUSH OFF, 


loath to reach its termination. It winds 
and writhes among the swamps and sands 
of its upper course and among the rocks 
and hills that beset it further down in a 
manner that puts to blush the classic 
Meander. No one knows how far it is 
from anywhere to anywhere else on the 
Tippecanoe. 

The river is easily accessible by rail at 
5 points—at Warsaw, near its source, 
and at Tippecanoe, DeLong, Winamac 
and Monticello in the order named. One 
who desires to 
see it all should 
go via the Big 
Four or the 
Pennsylvania to 
Warsaw and 
have himself 
and his stuff 
conveyed by 
wagon 8 miles 
to Lake Tippe- 
canoe, the deep- 
est and one of 
the most beauti- 
ful of the count- 
less lakelets 
that dot north- 
ern Indiana. It 
is true the 
stream is small 
and much ob- 
structed above Warsaw and one who is 
not prepared for genuine “roughing” 
will do well to start from the town in- 
stead of the lake. At Warsaw the dis- 
charge of several other lakes is received 
and the river naturally is larger and 
easier of navigation. 

Our party had each his own canoe— 
two of steel and two of canvas—all light. 
We did not use oars but paddles, for on 
such a stream it is well to see what is 
befgre you. We journeyed at a leisurely 
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FISHING FROM A MOVING PUNT. 


rate, starting when we would in the morn- 
ing and going into camp when we found 
a good spot in mid-afternoon. With our 
light “fly” for a tent and our perishable 


possessions enclosed in waterproof cans, 
camp-making was a swift and easy task. 
Often we would settle for the night on 
a grassy, wooded island. When 
that failed, one bank or the other 
would offer a clear turf of blue- 
grass, shaded by oak, ash, elm or 


maple trees. The beauty of its 
banks is one of the marvels of 
the Tippecanoe. Another is the 
clearness of its water. One of 
the party declared it was like 
floating on air, and indeed the 
bottom could be seen at incredi- 
ble depths except where the sur- 
face was broken by the ripples 
caused by the swift flow. Only 
once did we see the upper river 
thoroughly yellow, and that was 
after a rain that might fairly be 
called a cloud-burst. 

Mention has been made of the 
difference between the upper half 
and the lower. Above Winamac 
the river flows for the most part 
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through a level, sandy country, 
winding endlessly and aimlessly, 
but with a flow that is swift and 
noiseless. Some distance below 
Winamac it passes into a region 
of hills and rocks and plunges 
down many riffles. On many 
of these are found stone fish- 
dams of ancient construction, not 
built up but formed by laying 
stones large and small in a line 
across the shallowest part of the 
riffle. At some convenient point 
the line is broken by a narrow 
gap and the supposed purpose 
of the dams was to guide fish 
through these narrow gateways, 
where they might be speared as 
they passed. Whether Indians 
or early white settlers used the 
device is not certainly known. 
To the canoeist these dams are a 
source of pleasure or vexation, 
according to the stage of water. When 
it is high there is a pleasurable excite- 
ment in shooting the whirling rapids; 
when it is lower, one enjoys testing one’s 
skill in threading the labyrinthine chan- 
nel through the maze of rocks. Unless 
one can strike the right spot with just 


WORKING HIS PASSAGE UP-STREAM. 
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the right momentum, one is morally cer- 
tain to suffer shipwreck. He may go 
bumping along over the stones till the 
smoother water below is reached; or he 
may swing around and be compelled 
ignominiously to complete the descent 
sidewise or backward; or he may stick 
fast and be forced to step out into the 
water and lift or lead his canoe; or he 
may be swamped completely and cap- 
sized and see his belongings—unless they 
had been lashed—float off or sink ac- 
cording to their specific gravity. What- 
ever may befall him, he will do well to 
be as cool as circumstances, including 
the sun, will per- 
mit or worse 
may come upon 
him. 

Fed bya 
chain of lakes 
and flowing 
through a soil 
w hose absorb- 
ent qualities 
tend to equalize 
its volume, the 
Tippecanoe is 
not subject to 
such rapid ex- 
tremes of rise 
and fallas 
streams in a hill 
country. It is 
highest in the 
early spring and 
falls.gradually 
till by the end of August it is very low. 
The best time for a canoe trip is late in 
May or in the early summer, when water 
and weather both conspire to supply all 
that one can desire. 

In spite of all its writhings, the river, 
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like my story of it, approaches its inevita- 
ble end. The last few miles are crookeder 
than ever—if such a thing were possible 
—but the fatal plunge into the Wabash 
is taken at last. Even after the merger 
the clear waters of the Tippecanoe can be 
distinguished for some distance from the 
muddy flow of the larger stream ; but this 
too is lost in time and our beautiful river 
has finally been swallowed up. A few 
more miles will bfing us to LaFayette, 
whence we take the train for home. 

It is like parting from an old friend to 
leave behind us the stream which we 
have seen in its infancy issuing, hardly a 

boat-length in 
width, from the 
lake, and which 
we have traced 
through all its 
sinuous course, 
watching its 
growth and rev- 
eling in the 
charm ofits glid- 
ing waters, its 
green banks and 
its hospitable 
islands. As it 
fades from view, 
so fades the 
recollection of 
the discomforts 
that now and 
then alloyed our 
pleasure and we 
remember only 
the freedom and rest there enjoyed. This 
memory lingers throughout the year, and 
to the true Tippecanoeist winter is but 
the interval between trips, during which 
he looks back to the last and forward to 
the next. 


APRIL. 


By ALONZO RICE. 


As Raleigh once so kindly sped 

To lay his cloak for royal feet, 
The courtly April now has spread 

Its mantle for the Springtime sweet! 








JERFERSON TOLBURT’S SON. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


EFFERSON TOLBURT brought 
his fist heavily down on the table. 
There was menace as well as inquiry 

in his glare at the man opposite. 

“My boy Thad, you say?” 

“Sure! your lame boy, Thad.” Curt 
Donovan’s look was not that of a man 
disposed to eat his words but rather to 
prove his assertions. “That Preacher 
Marr is some kin to the Logans. I tell 
you, I seen him and Thad colloging to- 
gether down by the Gap this very day.” 

“I’m obleeged not to doubt your word, 
Curt.” Tolburt’s voice had a sullen grate, 
as of steel against rock. “’Long of that 
preacher, eh?” 

Donovan nodded at Tolburt; then ap- 
pealed to another of the men in the little 


conspiring group gathered in the Tol- 
burt cabin that night. 

“ Smallin here knows about it. 
morrow night is the time we've laid off 
to do it. Nobody will be there but John 


To- 


Logan, his wife and this here same 
preacher, Marr. Logan it was who sent 
word to the sheriff and had our stills 
broke up. Who else but the Logans ran 
your oldest son, Nap., off to Oklahomy, 
Smallin, on a charge of cutting Jim Bird, 
when we all knows it was a pure acci- 
dent? John.Logan has been into more 
mean capers, first one way or another, 
than any other man in these mount’ins.” 

Tolburt nodded, while the others 
smiled. Jefferson Tolburt’s aid in any 
reprisals against the Logans was not 
only looked for in that factional country, 
but was depended on to assure success. 
These were desperate men, evidently set 
on desperate schemes. Tolburt sat, 
glooming ; the others warily watching. A 
sound, as of something falling against 
the board partition, roused the father to 
sudden anger. “I forgot,” said he; 


“Thad sleeps in yonder; like enough 
he’s listening now. But I'll wear him 
out, if he is really runnin’ after his fath- 
er’s wust enemies. You Thad!” Tolburt 
raised his voice to a roar. 

After a muffled sound, as of some one 
rising from bed, followed by a dull 
Thump-thump-thump! on the floor, the 
partition door opened and a hunchback’ 
boy, leaning on a crutch and in his night 
gear, entered and stood timidly before 
the bearded, fierce-faced giant whom, in 
his gentler mood, Thad loved and re- 
vered as a not unkindly parent. 

“Were you listening, son?” 

“T couldn’t help hearin’ when you-all 
talk so loud, bein’ I was awake,” replied 
Thad. “Then my stick fell down—” 

“Had you any notion of lettin’ that 
Preacher Marr know what you’ve heard 
us talking about?” 

“Why—why no, Father! 
skursely thought of that—yet— ” 

“Yet!” Tolburt again struck the ta- 
ble with a force that jarred the emptied 
glasses when he noted Thad’s hesitancy. 
Then he calmed down—always a danger- 
ous sign, as Thad well knew. “ See 
here, son. I am a man of few words, 
nor do I chew ’em over again, when I 
mean what I say. If you dare to cheep 
one word of what you’ve heard said here 
tonight, I’ll find it out. Don’t you forget 
that off your mind.” 

“But, Father—” began the cripple, 
tremulous, though not altogether with 
fear. 

“TI sure will find it out!” reiterated 
Jeff. “ Then the lickin’ you'll get from 
me, you'll not forget one while—d’ye 
hear?” 

Thad’s mute, appealing silence exas- 
perated the man yet more. “ Why’n’t 


I had 
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you speak?” he roared. “ Are ye tongue- 
tied?” 

Thad still did not reply. Then, as he 
gazed, the son’s infirmity began to plead 
with the father. Two large tears in 
Thad’s eyes glistened in the firelight. 
After all, this poor boy was his own 
child. He spoke more gently, though 
not less relenting in purpose. “Come, 
come! I am only warning you, Thad, 
against the foolery of tattling. Get back 
to bed and—remember what I’ve said.” 

“Father!” Parental mildness loosened 
Thad’s tongue. “You know I only 
wishes you well. Who else have I to 
care for, now that Mother is gone? I 
want you to keep outen this—indeed I 
do! You and them Logans have been 
jowerin’ for months. What good do 
it do?” 

“ Get to bed, I say!” Tolburt’s anger 
was again rising. 

“T must talk, now—even if you do 
w’ar me out. What good do all this 
drinkin’, fightin’ and such-like do? Fath- 
er, please give it up!” 

“Give what up? Is the kid plum 
crazy?” Jeff looked at his cronies in as- 
sumed surprise. “ Give it a square name, 
Thad.” 

After all, the boy had heard nothing 
definite or connected. 

“ You—you know what I mean,” he 
could only stammer. 

“Listen at him! He'll be makin’ out 
we really want to hurt some one next. 
Look here, son. I wants to be good to 
. you, if you'll let me. But you must not 
make nor meddle—see? Now go to bed, 
and when you feel like listenin’, just 
wrop your head up good. Hit will be 
safest for you, Thad.” 

The lad gave his father one haunting 
look and hobbled away. After that the 
men conversed together in low tones un- 
til the visitors rose to go. Then some 
one raised his voice in a final reminder. 

“Mind now. Tomorrow night, about 
moon-rise at— ” the tone became a whis- 
per and the anxious cripple in the next 
room heard no more. Nor did he sleep 
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much until towards morning. He had 
not risen, therefore, when Tolburt, pity- 
ing his infirmity, forebore to call the son 
to assist in preparing breakfast, as was 
his custom. Since the mother’s death the 
previous year, Thad had usually done the 
house work. But now, after eating, Tol- 
burt took down his gun and left the 
house. 

When Thad, later on, came out in 
the kitchen, he saw that his own break- 
fast was put back near the fire to keep 
warm, and he understood the innate af- 
fection that had prompted such care for 
the son’s comfort. “ Father’s good—too 
good, for the kind of life he leads,” 
thought Thad; “let’s me do plum as I 
please ’cause I’m not strong. I do wish’t 
he knowed Mr. Marr well as I do. 
He—” But Thad’s further reflections 
were merged in his boyish enjoyment of 
the meal his father’s care had made 
warm and appetizing for the semi-invalid 
son. 

Made lonely by the conflicting nature 
of his thoughts—swinging, pendulum- 
like, between desire and duty—Thad 
finally wandered off into the woods. Un- 
able to toil in the field, or follow the 
hounds in the hunts which was the pas- 
time of more active youngsters in those 
hills, he had often spent many otherwise 
weary hours wandering about his native 
glens and mountains. Aided by his steel- 
pointed crutch, at times, he was pecu- 
liarly active. His solitary habits bred in 
him a vague love of Nature in her wilder 
aspects. Still debating whether he should 
warn, in some way, those whom he felt 
were threatened by his father and 
friends, he heard the crack of a rifle not 
far away. Then a tall, gentle-faced man 
came over the near ridge with a string 
of squirrels at his girdle and a long rifle 
on his shoulder. “ There!” thought the 
boy ; “ it'll all come out now. I came this 
way on purpose not to see him, but here 
he is.” 

“Why, howdy Thad! howdy!” said 
the stranger pleasantly; “I hardly 
thought to see you way out here.” 
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“Nor I you, Mr. Marr.” Then, while 
they chatted discursively on the weather, 
the crops, the qualities of a good squirrel 
dog, Thad was debating with himself the 
question, “ Shall I tell him? shall I tell 
him?” Nor did the question at once 
solve itself. Marr found his little friend 
rather absent minded; and, presently, 
hearing his dog barking persistently at 
a distance, went his way, remarking: “ I 
think ‘Louder’ must have ‘treed’ an- 
other one.” 

Thad, still undecided and distressed, 
wandered yet further and further into 
the woods, dreading to go home. And 
so it came about that, well along in the 
afternoon, he found he was near the Lo- 
gan home—a much isolated place in a 
sparsely settled region. “ Looks like I 
felt I ought to come this way,” Thad said 
to himself. “I been studyin’ an’ studyin’, 
and—and—How will I get way back 
home again, ’thout I set down somewhere 
and rest?” 

Thad was really more weary than he 
thought for, it appeared. He had seated 
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himself in a pine thicket. Still struggling 
between conscience and mistaken loyalty 
to his father, he drowsed while resting, 
until—until all of a sudden, it seemed— 
daylight was gone, the stars were twin- 
kling overhead, and an increasing glow 
above an opposite hill crest lent a ghostly 


dimness to the scene. “I must a-been 
asleep,” thought the cripple, looking for 
his crutch—feeling numb and cramped 
by his long, involuntary nap. “ Moon’s 
a-risin’, sure enough. MHiyo! what’s 
that?” Thad, groaning, stretching and 
looking for that woodsman’s timepiece 
and compass, the Big Dipper, saw some- 
thing rounding the shoulder of bare cliff 
on the western mountain slope, which 
gave him a shock. 

The moon, near the full, was already 
showing in the east and its soft light, 
whitening this opposing crest, revealed 
to Thad a line of dark, moving objects 
crawling along the trail, which he knew 
came from the locality where the Tol- 
burt faction mostly lived. Though they 
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had some distance still to go, Thad hesi- 
tated no longer. He hobbled down the 
declivity, making for the Logan house— 
knowing he had something like a mile the 
start of this nocturnal invasion of the 
domain of the Logans. He had his 
crutch, but his excitement was so great 
that he hardly knew how he got over the 
various obstacles of rocks, logs, briars, 
even a fence or two. Ordinarily, these 
gave him much trouble. “TI don’t know 
what Father will think, and I don’t care 
—now. I can’t help what I’m doin’; it 
seems as if I must. If only Father won't 
whup me nor think I’m turned against 
him! I—I—mebbe he'll understand me 
better, one of these days.” Something 
like these ran Thad’s turns of reflection, 
while he neared the home of Jeff Tol- 
burt’s enemy. 

Inside were John Logan, his wife, a 
small grandchild or two, and the young, 
squirrel-hunting preacher, Marr, sitting 
by an open fire. Before any one could 
rise, Thad hobbled into the room with- 
out knocking. The boy was pale with 
excitement, his bare head moist with dew, 
and in his eyes a strange, eager light. 
Without noticing the others, he turned 
to the preacher. “ They’re a-comin’!” 
he gasped; “they’re comin’ sure. I 
‘lowed to tell you this morning when we 
met up, but I just couldn’t!” 

All had risen. Mr. Marr—gentle, even 
in his amazed, inquiring look—took up 
one of the children. Thad, meanwhile, 
kept on: “They've got their guns; 
they'll be here in a minute or two!” 

“Who ye talkin’ about?” demanded 
Logan—a wiry, grizzled, nervous moun- 
taineer, seizing his rifle from its rack 
over the fire-board. “Ain’t you Jeff Tol- 


burt’s boy, Humpy Thad?” 


But Thad was staring apprehensively 
at the door, for sounds of approaching 
footsteps already were audible outside. 
Mr. Marr was helping the wife and chil- 
dren upstairs into a safer refuge ; then he 
led the cripple to the fire—shielding 
Thad, as it were, from the intruders, who 
now burst into the room. There were 





JEFFERSON TOLBURT’S SON. 


four, headed by Tolburt: All were armed. 

“ Stranger,” said Jeff to the preacher, 
“this is a sort of family matter. If you 
are for Logan here, say the word! If 
not, stand aside.” 

Thad could keep silence no longer. He 
hobbled from behind the preacher, who 
was mildly looking on, and boldly faced 
the one he most loved and—dreaded. It 
was Tolburt’s turn to stare now. “ Fath- 
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back a step, staring at the preacher—his 
rebuke of his son, for this unlooked for 
betrayal, stilled on his lips by some long 
neglected remembrance. “ How is this!” 
he exclaimed at length. “Be you the 
man? Hit can’t be—though you do fa- 
vor him mightily. Yessirree, mightily!” 

“Your boy is correct,” replied Mr. 
Marr. “I would have visited you, but I 
am a nephew of Uncle John’s wife, and 

















“Thad was debating with himself the question, ‘Shall I tell him? shall I tell him?’"’ 





er,’ said Thad, “ have you forgotten the 
man what nursed you through the small- 
pox When you was quarantined two years 
ago down at the Big Sandy log camps? 
If you have, I haven’t. Look at him! 
No—you shall not!—not while I’m 
here!” 

The four intruders had already cov- 
ered the two men with their rifles. But 
at these words, Jefferson Tolburt fell 


when I learned the state of feeling be- 
tween you all, I waited, in order to see 
what could be done, for peace.” 

The leader of the Tolburt faction 
turned to his followers. ‘“ Men, this man 
is right; he saved my life when no one 
else would come near me. If he wasn’t 
kin to these Logans, I’d stand up for him 
anywhere. I cannot touch Logan with 
him standin’ by. Nosirree! Our job is 
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off for tonight, so far as I am con- 
cerned.” The three grumbled among 
themselves, yet seemed to assent. Logan 
himself stood silent, fingering his weapon 
and watching Tolburt. 

Meanwhile Thad, looking at his father, 
divined some sign of relenting in Tol- 
burt’s manner, which love only—such as 
this deformed, sensitive son might feel— 
could make the most of, at just the piv- 
otal moment. “Father,” he pleaded, 
“won't you and John Logan shake 
hands? I know you better’n any one 
does, and, I know Mr. Logan—” 

“Here you are, meddlin’ again!” in- 
terrupted Tolburt, not unwilling to vent 
his disappointment on some one. “AI- 
ways a-meddlin’! ” He repulsed his son 
so roughly that Thad dropped his stick 
and was kept from falling by Preacher 
Marr, who whispered in the lad’s ear: 
“Stay with me until they get over this. 
Your father will feel differently tomor- 
row, I hope.” But the boy picked up his 
crutch, for the invaders were leaving. “ I 
must go,” said Thad. “I can’t leave 
my father—not tonight.” Marr under- 
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stood. Tolburt and his party had primed 
themselves for the night’s raid by drink- 
ing more heavily than usual. But he was 
loath to let his young friend go. “You 
are worn out, Thad. You can hardly 


make it home tonight.” ‘I must make 
out, somehow,” Thad replied. “ Don’t 
fear; I’ll get there.” 

The last the preacher saw of the boy, 
he was hobbling along the trail after the 
others. 

Next morning, when Tolburt called his 
son, Thad didnot answer. The man had 
made a fire. Thad’s usual task was to 
“ put on” breakfast. 

Jeff walked into the shed room where 
Thad slept and shook the boy. But the 
sleeper did not respond. His flesh was 
cold and clammy; his eyes, unnaturally 
set and half open, alarmed the man. Curt 
Donovan was still there, though the oth- 
ers had gone to their homes when the 
liquor gave out. “Curt! you Curt!” 
called. Tolburt (now well sobered and 
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more than repentant himself); “ some- 
thing’s the matter with Thad. I ‘lowed 
some one was meechin’ and moanin’ in 
the night, but it didn’t strike me Thad 
was sick or back home so soon.” 

Donovan could only shake his head 
dubiously ; he was feeling pretty rocky 
himself. Tolburt turned on him impa- 
tiently. ‘“ Fetch some one—quick, will 
you!” he stormed. “ You’ve got your 
legs, I reckon, if you have lost your fool 
head.” Donovan proved this by starting 
from the house on a run. 

Jefferson Tolburt raised his son in his 
arms, carried him to the fire and sat 
down, rocking the frail body in his arms, 
and wondering vaguely how light his 
burden was. But though Thad’s crippled 
frame weighed but little in his father’s 
strong arms, the weight on the man’s soul 
was as of tons. All he said, however, 
was to repeat, and again repeat to him- 
self: ‘Is the boy a-dyin’? Is my poor 
boy really dyin’?” 

Minutes appeared hours. Yet, before 
one might expect it, Curt re-entered the 
cabin. With him were two men— 
Preacher Marr and John Logan. “ They 
was the furst I met,” Curt explained. 
“ When I told ’em, they would come, you 
know.” But there was no room then in 
the father’s heart for any living thing, 
but Thad. A terrible dread possessed 
him. Was he to lose his son? 

“Can’t you ho’pe him, Parson?” en- 
treated Tolburt. “I’m awful glad Curt 
met up with you. You kyured me; now, 
do suthin’ for Thad, and—and—” 

“He seems to have had a light con- 
gestive chill,” said Marr, who was some- 
thing of a “ body ” as well as a “ mind” 
physician, and had felt the boy’s pulse, 
taken his temperature, and otherwise ex- 
amined him. “ Good nursing, and a few 
timely remedies are what he needs.” 

He took Thad in charge and busied 
himself in the skilled, swift, quiet way 
that Tolburt remembered, in his own 
case, down on Big Sandy. Almost pa- 
thetic was the tender, tremulous manner 
of those two strong mountaineers, seek- 
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ing to anticipate Marr in doing what 
they could, to assist him. “ Congestive 
chills are dangerous—often fatal,” com- 
mented the preacher. ‘“ But the first one, 
if not severe, can usually be handled suc- 
cessfully.” 

Logan surveyed all this with softening 
features. Presently -he, too, was helping 
Tolburt and Donovan, not even wonder- 
ing at himself but feeling a deep pity 
for both boy and father in such exi- 
gency. 

At last Thad’s breathing became eas- 
ier, his lips less purplish, his flesh warm- 
er, his eyes more natural. Their first ra- 
tional look was one of filial appeal to the 
father. Tolburt nearly blubbered with 
joy. “I ganny!” he overflowed; “I be- 
lieve he naturally will pull thoo, after 
all. Eh? What is it ye want, honey?” 
Thad had smiled at his father; but some 
question was in his eyes when he looked 
at Logan, then at his father, and so back 
and forth more than once. 

* Want John and me to shake hands? 
That all, son? If you'll only get well, I'll 
lay down and let Logan walk over me. 
I will, sure!” Thad, at this amiable ex- 
aggeration, smiled again; he almost 
nodded. But for weakness, he would 
have laughed in sheer joy. 

“John Logan,” said Tolburt, ‘“ Thad 
wants us to be friends. I owe to your 
nephew here, my life (though I did not 
know he was your nephew till last 
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aN the summer of 1874 a 
party attached to the Hay- 
den Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey, leaving 
the Los Pinos Indian 
Agency, about 20 miles 
south of the site of the 

present town of Gunnison, Colorado, 
went into the heart of the San Juan 
Mountains by the Ute trail which follows 
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night). Now I reckon I owe to him the 
keepin’ of life in Thad. I ast your par- 
don for what we didn’t do last night—eh, 
Thad? And if that ain’t enough, I—I— 
]-— Say, neighbor, will you shake 
hands?” He held out a hand Goliath 
might have owned, and when Logan 
struck into it his own great palm, the 
father’s smile, looking down at his son 
smiling up at both, was tender, like a 
woman’s. 

“Don’t say a word more, Jeff,” said 
Logan. “If we ain’t been neighborin’ 
much lately, the fault lies betwixt us. 
Let’s kick it outen the way and trust 
Marr and Thad to keep it outen sight.” 

And so peace was made by the strong, 
over the bedside of the weak. So great 
is Love, and the power of Love over 
hate, when time, circumstance and op- 
portunity give poor human nature a fight- 
ing chance. 

“T don’t begrudge anybody anything 
now,” was Jefferson Tolburt’s final word, 
later on. ‘“ Thad’s the one for nerve in 
our family. Say! I’d about as soon set 
down on a cirk’lar saw, and hit goin’, as 
raise another rukus with them Logans. 
John and I stays friendly with Preacher 
Marr’s Uncle. Thad says so, and what 
Thad says now goes! Eh? Why? No 
need to ask why. Ain’t Thad Tolburt 
Jeff Tolburt’s son? What more d’ye 
want?” 


SAN CRISTOBAL. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


the edge of the plateau upon the east 
side of Lake Fork; this stream is fed in 
part by Godwin Creek, which draws its 
water from the massive slopes of Un- 
compahgre Peak—a mountain which 
stands with head in the clouds at an ele- 
vation of 14,225 ft. In Mr. Franklin 
Rhoda’s report of the trip, he says: 


‘¢ The plateau upon which we stood,’’ (with 
Lake Fork only 1% miles away but 4,000 FEET 
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BELOW) ‘‘ranges in elevation from 12,400 to 
12,700 ft.; on the west and north sides it is 
terminated by bluffs, 1000 to 2500 ft. in height, 
of which the last 500 feet is often nearly ver- 
tical. From this plateau we got the grandest 
view of Uncompahgre obtained from any sta- 
tion during the summer. The full height of 
this great precipice stood out in clear profile; 
its striking resemblance to the Matterhorn 
gave us a wholesome dread of it, for as yet it 
had not been ascended by any one, and we felt 
that to reach the summit might be impossible.’’ 


The party finally attained the summit 
without difficulty, and from the brink of 
the northern precipice, sheer and straight 
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Cristobal) and about 8 or 10 miles distant, 
was a mass of peaks, filling the whole space be- 
tween Lake Fork and Godwin Creek—all of a 
bright red color; the highest of these points is 
over 14,000 ft. above sea level. In various 
places were seen mountains, white, yellow or 
blue—all the colors being well defined and 
clear.’’ 


Then follow some pages of description 
of this country, most wonderful even to 
a man familiar with the scenery of the 
Alps, and then the following account of 
the visit to Lake Cristobal: 


The next day found us retracing our steps 





WHERE THE APPETITE IS NEVER FOUND WANTING. 





a thousand feet beneath, they were first 
able to see the “ great massiveness of the 
mountains in their district.” 


‘*To the south the peaks appeared in great 
numbers, and in the distance a group of very 
scraggy mountains, about which the clouds 
were circling, as if it were their home. Sub- 
sequently we found that they were most of the 
time thus enveloped. Nearly due west appeared 
a high, sharp peak — afterwards named Mount 
Sneffels — and just to the south another high 
mass, bearing in its centre a large flaring patch 
of snow’’ (Mount Wilson). 

‘Southeast of us (looking towards Lake San 


down Godwin Creek. After camping a night 
at the junction, we moved up Lake Fork, mak- 
ing a station by the way, on a low point near 
the stream. A few miles above the junction 
we came to a beautiful lake bearing on Mr. 
Prout’s map the name SAN CRISTOVAL. This is 
by far the finest of the many little lakes we 
saw during the summer. It is in the bed of 
the cafion and has been formed by a slide 
from the east side of the stream. Judging from 
the growth of pines over this slide, we con- 
cluded that it had taken place in very recent 
times, but how recent we could not determine. 
The lake is about one mile and a half in length 
and in some places as much as a quarter of a 














LAKE SAN CRISTOBAL AND THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE. 
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mile in width. Several very small islands cov- 
ered with willows add much to the beauty of 
the scene and a thick growth of pine surrounds 
it on all sides. To the east there is a tolerably 
easy slope to the foot of the bluffs of the high 
plateau. On the west side the high mass of 
red mountains rises abruptly from the water’s 
edge. It was near the lower end of this lake 
that the Randolph party discovered the bodies 
of five men the day after we had passed them 
at this point; they are supposed to have been 
murdered by white men for their money.’’ 


Such is the first accessible account of 
the Lake Fork region at a time when no 
permanent settlement had been made in 
the valley, although a few log cabins 
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2,500 ft., the lake being at an elevation of 
9,000 ft., and those who wish to deter- 
mine the limit of their physical capacity 
for exercise may climb a new peak every 
day until satisfied to quit, the whole 
horizon being elevated-to over two miles 
above sea level and “ sierrad”’ with the 
bleak outlines of world-famed summits. 
In his letter to the Secretary of. the In- 
terior, Mr. Hayden, in speaking of the 
region of the San Juan Mountains in 
which Lake San Cristobal: is situated, 
says that “ while Colorado has furnished 
so many districts of rugged mountain 














UNDER THE SILVER SPRUCE. 





were then on the site of Silverton. Since 
then a great number of mines have been 
opened and developed upon the adjoining 
flanks of the Continental Divide, which 
in this vicinity soars to the skies in fan- 
tastic and vivid outlines, seamed with 


gloomy and dangerous cafions and 


crowned with glaring snow or unending: 


stretches of slide-rock, over which the 
coonies scamper with their scanty glean- 
ing of withered grass, and the little but- 
terflies of the timber-line sail in a cloud- 
less realm. 

From the lake to timber-line is some 


scenery, the one surveyed by this party 
in 1874 surpassed all.” Within an area 
about 50 miles square, the San Juan 
Country offers a wealth of wonders that 
no other accessible district can present. 

From Camp Harper of August, 1907 
(several photos from whose surround- 
ings we are able to furnish with this 
article), it is about 30 miles to Ouray, 
over a decent upland road, along which 
the patient burro saunters or struggles 
with his sacks of ore; the writer who 
should make a faithful attempt to de- 
scribe the glory and the terror of this 
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deserted workshop of the Gods—this an- 
cient land of Titanic highways and 
forges that glowed with the fires of 
Chaos and smouldered into sterile silence 
with Creation’s dawn—such a writer 
would throw at last his pen away and 
bow in humble reverence before the un- 
describable royalty and solemnity of the 
Sentinels of the Great Divide. 

In August of 1907 Mr. W. C. Blair, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Insurance 
of Colorado and Secretary of the Re- 
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a few of the gentle Colorado women who 
vote in uncertain and erratic ways. 

The members of the expedition were 
Lieut.-Gov. E. R. Harper, Hon. C. D. 
Ford, Registrar of the U. S. Land Office 
at Denver, Hon. John F. Vivian, Regis- 
trar of the State Board of Land Com- 
missioners, James Dick, son of U. S. 
Senator Dick of Ohio, Hal Knight of 
Akron, O., and Willis V. Elliott, one of 
the best-known of Colorado’s short- 
range square-fighters in the legal fra- 














OFF FOR GROUSE.——C. D. Ford and Miss Jessie Ford. 





publican State Central Committee, real- 
izing that the cares of state and business 
were heavy upon many of his friends, 
and gifted with that magnetism which 
emanates from the ability to speak with- 
out danger of exaggeration, suggested a 
camping and fishing expedition to Lake 
San Cristobal. His story of such de- 
lights as were to be expected there, fell 
upon eager ears, and almost in a moment 
he found himself guide and counselor to 
a party of stalwart Republican men and 


ternity. Mr. A. B. Trott, Supt. of the 
Daniels and Fisher Store Company, was 
also one of the party; the others being 
Mrs. Vivian, Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Trott, 
and Miss Jessie Ford, who appears as if 
in the rdle of Calamity Kate, with her 
father, in one of our pictures. 

It is told that some twenty years ago, 
a judge in the nearby County of Mont- 
rose, in sentencing to death the alleged 
cannibal Packer, said that, at a time 
when but seven Democrats lived in Mont- 
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rose County, he had been guilty of killing 
and eating all of them—during a moun- 
tain exploration. The scarcity of Demo- 
crats in that part of the country—not yet 
entirely overcome—gives support to the 
assertions of the party that they had no 
political plans in their expedition; in 
proof of which they point to the fact that 
no man knows how his wife votes in 
Colorado, and that the ladies might have 
overturned their “best-laid schemes.” 
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If by any chance a Democrat strayed into 
Camp Harper, he was welcomed with 
that forgetfulness of worldly considera- 
tions that prevails in the shadows of the 
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Sometimes, perhaps, the world might 
invade the peaceful camp, when the 
Lieutenant-Governor would relate some 
incident in his long friendship with Wil- 
liam McKinley or an episode in the fierce 
cyclonic politics of Ohio. But not for 
long could these vagarious intrusions of 
a strenuous day disturb the ancient 
solitude of Lake San Cristobal: 

‘*They sat them down upon the yellow sand; 
~ Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

And child and wife and love; but evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said: ‘ We will return no more.’ ’” 








ROLL CALL AT CAMP HARPER, 





Continental Divide and which makes it 
a pleasure to watch a political opponent 
look through the bottom of a tumbler, 
even at your own expense. How many 
an electoral contest is robbed of its bit- 
terness and its recriminations by the 
memory of friendly courtesies and mu- 
tual pleasures in the quiet places of the 
world, when the camp-fire shone into 
faces forgetful of partisan strife or when 
‘¢Full-faced above the valley stood the moon, 


And like a downward smoke the slender stream 
To fall, and pause, and fall, did seem.’’ 


The peace of the mountains is eternal ; 
thé restful enchantment of their sum- 
mer days, filled with a melody 


‘*That softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass,’’ 


will be always somewhere hidden in the 
heart, blossoming into beautiful mem- 
ories that mask the sterile places of our 
daily lives, as the golden poppies cover 
with royal tapestry the scoria of the 
Arizona hills. 

The camp beneath the silver spruce, 
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the scent of coffee and the crisping of 
trout in the frying pan, the fragrant fire 
of resinous pine, the something with 
sugar and a bit of lemon before a dream- 
less sleep—these are the wayside flowers, 
like the memory of a kiss or a smile or 
a kindly word, and those who were so 
fortunate as to enjoy the hospitalities of 
Camp Harper will. remember Lake San 
Cristobal as a sunlit jewel of the Snowy 
Range. 

This lake is reached by the Denver and 
Rio Grande Ry. via the celebrated Mar- 
shall Pass and Black Cajion route. It 
is a few miles from Lake City, Colo.; 
ten miles from the headwaters of the 
Rio Grande, which flows to the Gulf of 
Mexico, while the lake’s own waters go 
to the Gulf of California. In every 
stream the trout are numerous and the 
lake itself affords excellent, though quiet- 
er sport. In season the hunting is ex- 
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cellent. There are always grouse and 
deer in the upland wastes of the Divide, 
and everything needed may be readily 
obtained at Lake City—a pioneer mining 
camp, now attracting much renewed at- 
tention. 

To enjoy an outing in Colorado, one 
should consult, not guide-books nor hotel 
advertisements, but should learn, from 
those who evade the common trails of 
summer travelers, of the many and less 
expensive places that afford a veritable 
rest, where the locomotive whistle is 
never heard and the sad-eyed burro is 
like a brother and a friend. And instead 
of the plaints and cavils of the personal- 
ly-conducted chain-gang tourist, we shall 
hear the Song of the Rested Soul: 


‘*There be great sunsets in the wondrous West; 
And marvels in the orbings of the moon; 
And glory in the jubilees of June.’’ 


SONG. 


By JOHN TAYLOE PERRIN. 


LD Winter had flown and a hun- 
QO dred or more frogs were sing- 

ing the glorious Song of Spring. 
From ditch and swampy place came the 
- familiar vernal notes: Tweet! tweet! 
Beyond question it is a spring night. 
Days may come yet with sharp air, but 
present signs are unmistakable. Balmy 
and springlike is the air tonight, and 
sweet the song that it wafts along. Snow 
and ice are gone at last. Indeed, from 
the memory of other seasons, I can al- 
most smell the apple blossoms already 
and hear the bees humming among them. 
I am sure that the crocus, the jonquil, 
and the hyacinth, too, are already out. 
The frogs had croaked, even when ice 
was on the water one sunny March morn- 
ing. Though timid in voice then, yet 
seemed they venturesome, in view of 
the temperature. But they knew what 
was in wait at least. Assured of their 
season now, however, they are in full 


song tonight. I hear their Tweet! tweet! 
from the recesses of the swamp and 
wherever a frog can abide. 

The days are becoming long. The 
sun sets after 6 o’clock once more. Old 
Sol is coming north again. I feel the 
breath of Spring in my face. The stress 
of winter gone, summer dreams are 
mine. I feel the fair season every- 
where. Nature is sighing as she wakes 
for the season of life. The frogs con- 
tinue their glad song and my heart echoes 
its refrain. Glad springtime companions 
are we. Is nobody else aware of the 
change that is come? Though the world 
be silent and unappreciative, I will sing 
in heart with my swamp songsters. The 
melody that I hear is but a note of the 
song that prevails all over the land. A 
faint mistiness of atmosphere tells, what 
is proclaimed in different language from 
every frog abode, that spring is here. 

Winter has kept me housebound too 
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long. I have longed for an outdoors 
that does not greet me with a rude, icy 
breath. I will walk abroad tonight, 
therefore, under westering, cresent moon 
and think the loftier thoughts of the 
lower creatures. The ground is firm, 
yet yields not unpleasantly to my feet. 
I follow the broad lane to the gate, 
dreaming of spring and. boyhood days. 
The frogs, meanwhile, sing a lullaby to 
which my nature seems attuned. There 
is warmth and feeling in the air and | 
walk thoughtfully to and fro for an hour. 
It is the little frogs with treble voices 
that are singing—not the hoarse, trump- 
eting bullfrogs from the mill pond. 
Those old fellows must still be in their 
winter sleep. Their Cro-ank ! c-r-o-a-n-k! 
will be heard in due time, however. Let 
us not disturb them when theirs is more 
a song of summer than of spring. Soon 
insect singers will be trying their voices 
for the summer medley. 

How fast the moon goes down! It 
was an hour high when I first came here. 
Though almost setting now, it shall light 
me home. I have gloried in the night 


and the coming of a season that I adore. 
As I go back, the frogs sing to me along - 
the way. My walk over, I turn upon the 
porch where I have come and see the 
two-horned crescent going down behind 


the trees. A veil-like haziness rests over 
the land still. Come back to parlor 
lights, I bid croaking frogs and setting 
moon Good-night. 

Another day is come. Surely spring is 
at hand. I see robins in threes and fours 
running across the yard. They run fif- 
teen feet, pick a morsel from the ground 
and then stand erect as if to show their 
red breasts. In the field, just beyond, 
are half-grown lambs romping along a 
ditch bank, and jumping merrily off the 
bank where an old drain is washed out. 
I hear the mother sheep bleat and the 
uneasy cry of a lamb that is lost for the 
moment. Looking across the field, I find 
a plow runfing and see smart crows, 
the sunlight glistening on their backs, 
walking over the newly turned furrows. 
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Round and round goes the plow, while 
the crows continue their worm hunt. 
Another sign of spring, and one unmis- 
takable, is the smell of burning brush 
where a fence is being cleared up in the 
field. I know the odor of burning wild- 
cherry too well. The smoke of brush 
fires comes from other farms, far and 
near. Over there is the blackened sur- 
face of a sedge field that has been burned 
over. 

Yes, by a hundred signs I know that 
it is spring. Down on the marshy end 
of the meadow, snipe have been rising 
with their Scaipe!-scaipe! cry and zig- 
zag flight, whenever I chance to pass 
over it. Soon will they be off on the old 
flight north. 

A week goes by, and March winds 
subside. Now are the last days of the 
blustering month arrived. A day or two 
more and it is April. Look about you 
now at the swelling buds! April comes 
with a shower and a smile on its first 
day, trying to fool us into thinking that 
there will be no chilly days ahead. Peach 
and cherry are in bloom. Indeed, all 
Nature is springing either into bud or 
blossom. April sends down its showers 
every day or two, and soon enough will 
the flowers of May be the fragrant, glori- 
ous harvest. The garden has _ been 
planted. The last chill wind has blown 
for this season. Yes, it is to be the 
kind breath of Summer henceforth. 

Where the crows picked worms some 
time ago, the corn-planter is clicking 
today. The wheat will hide a hare and 
the red-winged seeds of the maple have 
given place to leaves. There is the shim- 
mer of warm sun over river and land. 
Indeed, I heard a sea-gull crying Soft 
crab! crab! c-r-a-b! over the flats up 
the creek today. Whippoorwills have 
been whistling every fair night for weeks. 

May is the month!—summer virtually, 
though spring in the calendar. The scent 
of half-blown roses is wafted from the 
garden. The trees are almost in full leaf. 
Summer is at hand. 

I walk abroad another night. Another 
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moon is half full in the sky and casts 
variegated shadows across my path. The 
land shows everywhere how the month 
has fulfilled the predictions of those 
March frogs. I hear the same voices 
now rejoicing over the season that is 
come. I am in harmony with the humble 
singers still, or I would not stand here 
listening to their symphony as I do. The 
warm breath of the month is upon my 
brow. Though night, a mocking-bird is 
singing in a cedar tree on the lane. As 
I look about me and listen, there is a 
voice that speaks to me louder than the 
frogs—the voice in which Nature speaks 
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upon this glorious night. I hear its ser- 
mon sympathetically. Seeing the neigh- 
borhood lights, I wonder if another per- 
son hereabout gives one thought to the 
night. 

My hour has gone all too soon. I 
look round at the grateful moonlight 
once more and feel the caress of a South- 
ern wind still. The louder voice is speak- 
ing. I walk home to the chorus from 
ditch and bog. Pausing at my door, the 
last sounds that I hear from the outer 
world are the Tweet! tweet! of the frogs 
and the night song of the mocking-bird 
in the lane. 


“SO 


A BREATH OF NATURE. 


By RICHARD B. HILL. 


With the scent of the pines in our nostrils, 
And the sough of the pines in our ears; 
With the birds and the flowers 
To gladden the hours, 
We cast off our burdens and cares. 


Then the city with all its allurements, 
With its follies, its greed and its grind, 
Seems a vision unblest, 
From: this haven of rest; 
We rejoice to have left it behind. 


We contract in the towns and the cities; 
In the woods and the fields we expand. 
’Mid these dear sylvan scenes 
We're no longer machines— 
Are responsive to Nature’s demands. 


Then away to the sea or the mountain! 
Turn your back on the turmoil and strife. 
There you'll certainly find 
Strength of body and mind 
To solve the hard problems of life. 
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A WEST TEXAS SHEEP HUNT. 


By Hon. 


N the night of Sept. 28, 1902, the 
Western Union messenger boy 
handed me a telegram from Van 

Horn, El Paso County, Texas, which 
read: 


Come tomorrow. Am all ready for the trip. 
BEACH. 


I knew well what this meant; for I. 


had written my friend sometime before 
that I was always ready and that he 
must give me a chance this fall for that 
long-promised hunt. I had been en- 
deavoring for ten years to persuade him 
to allow me to go with him on a mount- 
ain-sheep hunt. He had many times 
said that ‘‘the boys” would take me 
any time I would come down and I had 
always answered that I did not want to 
go with the boys—for they knew no 
more about the game than I did—but 
would be satisfied only with the old 
veteran himself, who knew their habits, 
where they feed, where they lie down 
and where they might be found at differ- 
ent times of the day, and, last but not 
least, how to kill them after he found 
them. I replied: 


Will be down on the morning Texas & Pacific train. 


I arrived promptly at noon and at the 
depot met my friend. He, being a man 


JAMES R. HARPER. 


of few words, said: ‘Get your dinner 
and the ponies will be ready.” Before I 
had fairly finished dinner, the Mexican 
boy announced that all was ready. I 
had to delay the game for a few minutes 
while I changed my rig for a hunting 
costume and strapped my .30-30 Win- 
chester on the saddle; then off we went 
at an easy canter, such as the Texas 
pony alone knows how to assume when 
there is hard riding to be done. After 
two hours we came to a range of high, 
precipitous mountains, apparently rising 
right out of the level plain and un- 
doubtedly the work of vulcanic erup- 
tion, from which the other half had been 
broken and thrown into space or sunk to 
fill the crevice, leaving as rough looking 
a cluster of granite-capped peaks as one 
would care to see, much less to climb. 
After tying our ponies with long lariats, 
so they could graze on the grass so 
abundant in all that part of the country, 
we began the ascent—peering into and 
searching with eye and field-glass every 
cap-rock, overhanging cliff and crevice 
for the wary animal. Up and up we 
climbed, often on hands and knees, and 
then up a precipitous wall, shoving our 
rifles ahead of us when a foothold and a 
handhold at the same time were at a 








premium. Though we hunted until sun- 
down, not a sheep was seen nor a sign 
less than two weeks old. This was re- 
peated the next morning, with the result 
that old signs showed plainly that they 
had not been in that section for many 
days—not since the last rain a month 
before. This demanded a conference, 
the minutes of which would show the 
following resolution : : 

“ WHEREAS, The sheep aforesaid have gone out of 
this section, up the range, it is unanimously decided 


that we will follow them and camp on their trail until 
, we get blood.” 


A wagon was now hooked up and a 
Mexican driver secured and directed to 
go to a point ten miles on and strike 
camp for the night. And away we went 
again on the trail—for “‘meat” this time, 
as we expressed it—but in fact with 
slight hope in the heart of either of us 
of ever getting it. Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday passed with the same 
story—Gone out, but where? This was 
becoming serious; so Thursday night, 
when the usual auspicious moment ar- 
rived, I refused refreshment and stood 
pat on it. The old veteran almost 
dropped dead—a thing unheard of, said 
he. “No, sir,” says I—“not another 
drop until we get fresh meat in the fry- 
ing pan; and neither will I wash my 
face, for there is something wrong here. 
Luck is against us. No, sir! not another 
drop until the venison steak is in the 
pan!” Then the old fellow entered into 
the spirit of the occasion ; his bright old 
eyes began to dance; a hearty hand- 
‘shake followed; the bottle put back in 
the grub-box with a lingering look; we 
gritted our teeth and all that part was 
ended. I had good reason to believe 
that he “‘renigged”’ on me later but not 
a word was uttered by me to indicate 
that I knew or suspected; for the blood 
was not so warm and free in the veins 
of the old veteran as in my own and a 
little “‘for the stomach’s sake” was good 
for him. Luck comes to all who faith- 
fully and conscientiously observe the 
signs and labor diligently; but the old 
dame came nearly waiting too long in 
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this case. For on Friday, after a hard 
morning’s riding and climbing and the 
usual disappointment, we were caught 
on top of the highest peak in a hard 
storm of sleet and cold rain. Wet 
through to the skin, and after trying 
many different shelters in vain for pro- 
tection, we finally faced the storm and 
went back to our horses, got the saddle- 
blankets and spread them over a pifion 
bush, and, getting under this rudely im- 
provised tent, started a fire, before which 
we dried our clothes and got the chill 
out of our bones. Then once more we 
mounted our horses—only to return-to 
camp with the same old story, complete- 
ly dejected. That night after we had 
rolled up in our blankets we laid out the 
route for the next two days, Saturday 
and Sunday—agreeing that if we did not 
find them by Sunday night we would 
give it up and go home and wait until 
near Christmas before trying it again. 
Saturday morning we rolled out of our 
blankets at the first sign of day, the 
signal coming from the old man. “Get 
up, Judge—we get sheep today.” And 
his words, carelessly uttered, were indeed 
a prophecy. 

We were soon in the saddle. The 
Mexican was directed to camp at the 
wind-mill 15 miles on for the night and 
was further instructed to closely watch 
the mountainside as he drove along for 
a smoke—“ For if we kill a deer, we will 
set fire to a dagger-plant and the smoke 
will indicate the point to you.” Sure 
enough, while riding toward the cajion 
where we had planned to put in the day, 
we suddenly rode up to within 50 yds. 
of three black-tail bucks. We were out 
of our saddles in a jiffy and both opened 
fire. My first bullet brought down a 
fine fellow with five points. We soon 
had him behind the saddle and went on 
our way, singing “Johnnie, fill up the 
bowl!” We were soon at the highest 
point to which our ponies could climb 
with safety. We tied one, hobbled the 
other and fired several dagger-plants as 
a signal to our Mexican, and then on up 
the side to the most precipitous peak we 
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had yet hunted—namely, Victory Peak 
of the Diablo Mountains (named after 
the famous Apache chief Victoria, who 
with his band of warriors was at one 
time surrounded by a company of U. S. 
soldiers upon this very peak. It was 
* thought that the redmen could not 
escape; and after waiting five days the 
Captain sent up a scouting party to as- 
certain their exact whereabouts. But 
the signs plainly showed that the whole 
band had rested a few days and then 
gone on across the cafion—horses and 
all—where it seemed impossible for white 
men to go, even with scaling ladders). 
This mountain peak juts out prominent- 
ly for about a mile into the level plain, 
being connected to the main range by a 
very narrow neck which separates the 
two cajions lying on either side. The 
side of this mountain below the cap-rock 
is almost entirely barren of vegetation— 
nothing growing there save an occasional 
Spanish dagger and now and then an 
evergreen bush, called the desert ever- 
green. Up the side of this vast granite 
peak is one solid rock shelf after another, 
extending the entire distance around its 


face. These shelves are some 200 yards. 


apart, being cut in two by arroyos or 
draws starting from the top of the peak 
and running to the bed of the cajion far 
below. By noon we had climbed onto 
sure footing in the first saddle of the 
ridge and turned to look back out onto 
the plains below for the wagon—won- 
dering if our Mexican would see our 
signal and come for the deer. While 
standing there my friend said, “Judge, 
what would it be worth if I should show 
you a bunch of sheep on this mountain- 
side?—a dollar?” I said, “‘ Yes—a quart 
of the best in El Paso.” While saying 
this we both turned and looked up. It 
was yet a full mile to the top of the 
peak, almost straight up. Almost with 
the same breath that had offered the 
quart I said, ‘There they are now!”— 
my eyes having rested upon them almost 
instantly upon turning around. And 
truly there they were in all their grand- 
eur, about a thousand yards away, on a 
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level with and looking directly at us, 
eleven in all, as we found on bringing 
the glasses to bear upon them—s5 big 
horns and 6 does and fawns. It was 
plain to be seen that they had sighted us 
and that all they now required was to 
make up their minds that we were ene- 
mies, when they would be off like the 
wind. Down we slowly went out of 
sight behind the dagger-plants, flat on 
our faces, to there remain in the hot sun 
for a full hour, until the last weary 
watchman had ceased to be suspicious 
and had grazed quietly out of sight over 
the range into the draw beyond. While 
watching, we had many boyish wrangles 
as to who should have the glass. My 
friend wanted it because 1 could see 
better and I wanted it because I had 
never seen one before and he had seen 
and killed many. One of us would look 
while the other stuffed down crackers, 
cheese, etc , and poured water on top of 
it from the only canteen we had brought 
along. After they had passed out of 
sight, hurried plans were devised for 
getting a shot. Should we go back 
around the mountain and come over 
above them? or go down the side into 
the cajion below and then up, so as to 
get them when they tried to run up the 
steep mountainside? But we found seri- 
ous disadvantages in all these plans and 
finally decided to stay on the bench that 
ran on a level around the mountain to 
them—thus enabling us to have a good 
chance at them either way they might 
run as well as saving us the hard work 
of climbing up and down the steep 
mountainside, which we would have to 
do if we undertook to stalk them by any 
other route. We then began to slowly 
creep around the mountain toward the 
spot where we had last seen them. 
After we had proceeded a short dis- 
tance the old gentleman decided that the 
canteen we were carrying (which con- 
tained all the water we had with us andall 
we could hope to get until we reached 
camp that night) was making too much 
noise, as it was dangling from the neck, 
hitting a rock now and then or his gun; 























so, instead of leaving it where we then were 

and returning for it later, the old gentle- 
~ man in his excitement impulsively poured 
all the water out and the next thing I 
noticed he was dangling an empty can- 
teen along and making more noise than 
before; but he tightened it around his 
waist and we scrambled on around the 
mountainside over loose rock, prickly 
pear and Spanish daggers, carefully test- 
ing every footing before we placed our 
weight upon it, for nearly an hour before 
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ing our different impressions as to where 
they could be and searching the mount- 
ainside and cajion with the field-glass, 
when suddenly the old veteran reached 
over in an excited way yet slowly and 
took the glass from my hand. As soon 
as he sighted, my eyes took in at once, 
some 350 yds. away across the draw, 
the head and horns of one of the old 
bucks, peering as cautiously as a mouse 
over the sharp backbone directly at us. 
Passing the whispered word, ‘‘ Don’t 














DEER HUNTING IN TEXAS.——Passing a spring I looked carefully for fresh deer tracks. 
Photo by R. L. SLAUGHTER. 





we came to the spot where we had last 
seen them. Nowhere could they be 
seen. Almost out of breath, yet scarcely 
daring to breathe, we sat down, feeling 
that they had heard us and had scam- 
pered away—lI especially feeling that we 
had done very badly to act so blunder- 
ingly, after finding such a fine- bunch of 
sheep. I whispered to him that I wished 
I had taken a shot from where we had 
first seen them. We sat there, whisper- 


move—not even a hand!” he sat there 
and directed his glass at the wary peeper. 
What was to be done? would he come 
over or would it be best to try a shot at 
him where he was? We sat there nearly 
an hour, as still as it was possible to be 
under the circumstances, scarcely daring 
to straighten a cramped leg or remove 
an aching arm or muscle, while that big- 
horn gradually edged over on top of the 
ridge in sight to his shoulders. Then 
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came an old doe and then the head of a 
this year’s fawn—peeping as slyly as its 
bright and intelligent little face apparent- 
ly could—and then the whole herd fol- 
lowed one after the other, until the last 
one of them stood all huddled up to- 
gether on top of the ridge—the biggest 
and oldest buck being the last to join 
the band. Age and experience had un- 
doubtedly taught him to be extremely 
cautious. All were standing with rigid 
muscles as stiff as statues, with necks 
gracefully bowed and eyes distended, 
bright and piercing, as could be seen 
with the glass—all eyes being focussed 
on us in a strenuous effort to penetrate 
the mystery of the strange two-legged 
creatures who had come within their 
domain without invitation. We were 
undecided what to do. We knew that 
it was a long shot and a very doubtful 
one, because of its being across the 
arroyo and so far that the glasses were 
necessary to make them appear of nor- 
mal size. After several minutes of whis- 
pered conference, they became restless 
and apparently were making ready to 
run off up the backbone toward the 
highest point of the mountain. Then it 
was that I said, “Let’s shoot and then 
make a run across the arroyo to the 
ridge where they stand and try to get in 
a parting shot before they get out of 
range.” 

At the word Shoot! we both fired. 
The rifies cracked so near together that 
we could not tell whether more than 
one had fired. Over the ridge—out of 
sight in the twinkling of an eye—went 
the whole bunch; and down the side of 
that arroyo the old man jumped as nim- 
ble as a boy of 16—forgetting his age, 
his broken hip of only a year before, and 
evidently intending to make a new 400- 
yd. sprinting record. I was not so quick 
to act, for I was undecided whether to 
go with him or up the mountainside 
toward the top to an elevated spot 
whence I might see them more clearly. 
Whilst still standing there, undecided as 
to which course I should pursue, there 
came back from the high mountain peak 
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peal after peal of echo, which seemed to 
roll and reverberate from the monster 
mouth of that great cafion to the utmost 
confines of its granite-capped peaks and 
back again, as if the very vitals of the 
earth had been jarred loose, and with it 
the whole band whipped back on our 
side of the ridge—apparently straining 
every nerve to escape from the awful 
monster coming from the other direc- 
tion. Then began the quick, accurate 
firing that laid low four out of five of 
those big bucks ; one of which had horns 
measuring over 17 inches in circumfer- 
ence and 38 inches in length, outside 
measurement. As we stood there watch- 
ing the balance of the band clambering 
away, some up and some down the 
cafion, I gave the old-time Rebel yell 
again and again, to relieve the pent-up 
feeling of elation so seriously threatening 
to choke me, and my friend dryly re- 
marked, ‘‘That sure calls for refresh- 
ments, Judge.” 


-— 


DEER HUNTING IN TEXAS. 
About the best description of Texas 








. was given bya hard-shell Baptist preacher 


when he returned to Arkansas and told 
his wife that Texas was the largest and 
the smallest, the hotest and the coldest, 
the wettest and the driest State in the 
Union and that it had more preachers 
and less religion than any country in the 
world. He might have added that it 
had some of the finest places in the 
world for hunting and fishing and less 
chances to get any game. However, if 
one stands in with land owners and 
knows where to go and how to hunt and 
fish, plenty of game may be had without 
a long trip to the unsettled portions of 
our great arid West, as yet an unpopu- 
lated and rugged wilderness. 

With a good knowledge of Texas, I 
chose for my season’s hunting ground a 
place only 60 miles from her Capitol 
City. This spot (known as the Bahn 
Ranch) comprises an area of 6,000 acres 
of almost level mesquite valley land, 
surrounded by a chain of cedar-covered 
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hills, verdant always with evergreens 
which cover the jagged honey-combed 
rocks. Two creeks, known as Zigzag 
and White, wind through the huge 
granite boulders standing along their 
banks like sentinels, flowing over beds 
of glistening sand and under the shadows 
of slick white sycamores and weeping 
willows. When we pitched our camp 
upon the brink of one of these beautiful 
little streams a bevy of quail came up 
and questioned our right to be there by 
all kinds of strutting and whistling. How 
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We were not all professional hunters 
and the game did not suffer extermina- 
tion during the short week we stayed on 
the Bahn Ranch. The Professor was a 
‘“‘bugologist”’ and carried with him a net 
which he flurished about the glades in 
pursuit of some bright-colored insect. 
He knew the exact number of joints in 
the tail of every crawling creature and 
whether a particular kind of bug breathed 
through his nose-or through the pores 
in his back. We know that he knew all 
these things because he would tell us so 
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OUR CAMP WAS SOON WELL SUPPLIED WITH VENISON. 


Photo by R. L. SLAUGHTER. 





they craned their little necks and ran 
around our camp, making curious noises 
trying to solve the mystery! But Alas! 
how blood-thirsty is man! how the duffle 
flew over the sides of our wagon! Four 
men hunting a shotgun. Of course it 
was in the bottom, with a dozen pots and 
100 pounds of provisions on top of it. 
So the birds went quietly back to a more 
remote part of the forest, while we sat 
and “cussed” each other for not having 
had a gun ready. 


every night around the camp-fire if it 
took until midnight—and it generally | 
did. Deer and turkeys, seeing this curi- 
ous procedure with the net, generally 
stood off a hundred yards or so and 


‘watched him in all safety. Then we had 


a land man and mineral hunter. He 
was a good fellow with energy to spare. 
Some times he stopped a moment at 
noon to eat, but not often. In looking 
for mineral signs and sizing up the qual- 
ity of the soil, timber, etc., he made a 
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specialty of stepping on dry sticks and 
rocks, so that the noise he made in his 
four-mile gait, together with the flaring 
white back in his vest, worked together 
for better results than a game warden. 
Then there was the young man from 
Edinburgh—new to this country. He 
hunted on horseback or rather he went 
on horseback with a gun. He was pro- 
vided with a compass which he handled 
like a grand opera singer would a sur- 
geon’s knife; he also had a hunting horn 
to use when lost (if he could find some 
one to blow it). But he could shoot— 
generally in camp when he and the rest 
of us least expected it. When the ranch 
hands saw him hunting deer they thought 
he was going for a doctor. When we 
asked him if he thought the horse would 
‘not give out, he said he had heard that 
American horses had wind like the Gulf 
breeze, which only subsides after night. 
He succeeded in killing a skunk but said 
he only brought it half-way to camp, be- 
cause it spoiled and smelt so bad he was 
compelled to leave it. Having no pro- 


fessional handicaps, I succeeded in sup- 


plying camp with venison but the tur- 
keys were too smart for me. I trailed 
them over the sand beds along the creeks 
and found some roosts in the large syca- 
mores but never got anything more 
tangible. Our next Legislature will be 
expected to pass a law requiring every 
one who wishes to hunt and fish in Texas 
to have a license, whether he be a resi- 
dent or a non-resident. 
Roy Lurry SLAUGHTER. 
Austin, Texas. 


TRAPPING IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 


What country-reared boy has not 
spent. more or less time with traps and 
trapping, both for birds and animals? 
In the June (1907) issue of Sports 
AFIELD H. K. Hayes describes rabbit 
trapping in North Carolina. I never 
attempted to trap rabbits during my 
boyhood, but considered myself pretty 
good as a builder and handler of bird 
traps. These traps were of two kinds— 
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those set with Figure 4 sticks being held 
together with a ‘“‘bender” (a stout piece 
of green wood about an inch in diameter, 
notched at each end, bent across the top 
of the trap and fastened to the bottom 
strip on each side by a string). The 
regular quail traps or coops were usual- 
ly built without the bender, and instead 
of being set with sticks a hole was 
scooped under one end, just large and 
deep enough to admit a quail easily. On 
the inside of this trap, across the hole, 
and held in place by the bottom strip of 
the trap, was placed a thin piece of board, 
wide enough for the birds to walk across. 
Once inside one of these traps, a quail 
rarely escaped; if he did it was not 
against his will but contrary to his in- 
tention. They never seem to look down 
but walk round and round, looking up 
or attempting to stick their foolish heads 
through the cracks. Often with this 
style of trap an entire covey of quail was 
caught; whereas, where the “setting- 
sticks” were used, the birds being heavy 
and very quick in their movements, the 
trap was usually knocked down with but 
two or three birds under it. More than 
once, with the “‘pa’tridge coop,” as the 
negroes called them, the writer has 
practically wiped out an entire covey— 
on one occasion catching 9 and at 
another time 8. In the latter instance, 
however, when he returned to the trap 
after quitting work for the day, he found 
all the birds gone-except two—the num- 
ber of feathers about indicating that they 
had been removed by hand, the con- 
siderately inconsiderate thief leaving two 
for manners. 

On another occasion while Uncle Bob 
and the writer were picking cotton, we 
heard the flutter of wings, and, looking 
toward a ‘“‘jamb” of the fence where he 
had placed a trap under some sassafras 
bushes, we saw a covey of partridges 
fairly falling over each other in their 
efforts to get at the corninside. To our 
disappointment, 3 remained outside and 
flew away as we approached. Fortu- 
nately partridge trapping has been legal- 
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ly prohibited in Georgia for years and 
there is probably little of it done now. 
Wild turkeys were caught in much 
the same way as partridges. A hole 
scooped, a pen, built of logs 4 or 5 inches 
in diameter, 8 or 10 ft. square and about 
4 ft. high, covered with heavier logs and 
over these brush thrown to divert sus- 
picion. A board was placed across the 
hole on the inside for the captured birds 
to walk on, and like the quail they sel- 
dom escaped. 
Then we had 
the deadfall— 
usually a log 
heavy enough to | 
crush the life out | 
of a coon, pos- 
sum or other 
varmint of that 
size. Deadfails, 
however, were 
not always logs. | 
The only weasel | 
the writer ever | 
saw had been |} 
caught ‘under an |: 
ordinary cern- |) 
crib door. It |i 
was about 3 ft. 
square, and the 
little creature, | 
although almost | 
as quick as light- 
ning in its move- 
ments, failed to 
escape, being 


edge. Occasion- | 
ally too we em- | 
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munition, bedding and all the other 
accessories of a happy hunting party— 
loaded into a large spring wagon—drawn 
by a pair of sorrel cayuses. Our pro- 
visions it is true were limited to bacon, 
beans and coffee—with accessories—but 
we were in hopes of getting some big 
game. We were bound for an old cabin 
about 12 miles from town. It is the 
home of an old trapper—by name of 
Mike—known to everyone for miles 

around. The 
| cabin is located 
| on the very sum- 
imit of the 
mountains, 
| where the head 
| waters of many 
sparkling 
streams, making 
it a favorite place 
for deer and fine 
trout. On our 
trip up Ira, with 
his little .22 Ste- 
vens pistol 
picked up 5 of 
the largest blue 
grouse you ever 
.| saw. Wearrived 
at the cabin 
about dark and 
| after we had put 
.| away our horses 
we were all hun- 
gry and tired, 
| and thoroughly 
| enjoyed the 
| grouse. 





ployed the steel 
trap, but less 
frequently than the others. Fortunately 
for the preservation of game in this part 
of the country, the clay- pigeon trap has 
practically supplanted all other kinds. 
Atlanta, Georgia. RicHARD B, HI. 





A MONTANA DEER HUNT. 


We left Bozeman the last week in 
November—with plenty of guns, am- 


**Down came the buck with a broken neck.”’ 





The next 
morning all 
woke up early. 
After breakfast Mose went in one direc- 
tion and Ira the other. Mose was a 
good shot, but Ira had only been ac- 
customed to shooting rabbits in Missouri 
and this was his first deer hunt. He 
hadn’t. gone over a mile from the cabin 
when he commenced to see signs of deer 
and began sneaking around as quiet as 
a tiger—afraid that one might get up in 
front of him. All at once a fine big 
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buck jumped up from a clump of pines 
on the opposite hillside and started 
across the open. Ira was quick, and 
was not troubled with the buck fever 
that gets so many on their first experi- 
ence, aimed, pulled and behold down 
came the buck with a broken neck. 
This tickled Ira so much that he ran 
almost every step of the way to camp to 
get old Pete (the horse) to bring the 
deer to camp. After several hours hard 
work he finally 
landed his deer 
in camp and 
then awaited the 
return of Mose. 

Well, Mose 
came back 
about dark; he 
had tramped all 
day and had 
seen nothing. 
The next thing 
was to have a | 
feast of venison. | 
After which we 
all sat around | 
the camp-fire, | 
smoking and 
swapping yarns, Fs 
until we finally | 
decided that the 
elk story told = 
by Ira was a jae 
crackerjack and | 
that he could | 
wear the belt— | 
for that night at | 
least. Along 
about midnight 
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it with the .22. But it finally got away. 

Jake returned to camp with a disgusted 

look on his face and sore at everybody. 

Ira and Mose came in later. Mose had 

downed two nice deer but Ira had got 

nothing but a snowshoe rabbit. Mose 

had the laugh on both Ira and Jake this 

time, but Ira wagered that he would get 
it all back on them the next day. 

The next morning we wandered 

through the heavy forests of spruce and 

fir on the 

mountainside. 

When noon 

came we sat 

down bya 

spring and ate 

j}/ our lunch, our 

eyes drinking in 

|} as beautifula 

scene as ever in- 

spired an artist 

to immortal 

“| fame. There 

';|. was blending of 

| every shade of 

‘| brown, red, rus- 

| set, gold and 

green. After 

drinking from 

the crystal 

spring we sepa- 

rated, expecting 

to meet at camp 

for supper—for 

this was our last 

day out. Almost 

at once we heard 

the sharp crack 

of Ira’s rifle— 





Mose had the 
nightmare from 
eating too much venison and called for 
the snake dope. 

We were up early the next day and 
after a hasty breakfast started out in op- 
posite directions. Jake the cook started 
out with only one cartridge in his rifle, 
but had Ira’s little .22 pistol with him. 
He happened to run onto a deer which 
he shot in the back, crippling it so that 
he started to run it down—shooting at 
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about a mile 
away. No soon- 
er had we heard the report than Ira com- 
menced to yell like one possessed and 
again his rifle had spoken true. It wasa 
fine buck. It was a rugged road, but Ira 
was so excited over his prize that he in- 
sisted on carrying his deer to camp. We 
started for home early the next morning 
and arrived without mishap or further 
adventure, after a successful 3 days hunt. 
Bozeman, Mont. Duck Hunter. 





IN 
IN THE SPOKANE COUNTRY. 


O. W. Noble, one of the most popular 
sportsmen in Stevens County, Wash., 
has this to say of the sport in that part 
of the country: “The country around 
Kettle Falls abounds in opportunities for 
the enjoyment of outdoor life. This is 
especially true for the hunter and fisher- 
man, Game is plentiful. The sports- 
man may find most any game, from the 
timid deer to the 
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scenery unsurpassed and coupled with 
these facts the streams and lakes abound 
in game and food fishes, the forests 
and fields in game birds and animals. If 
the tourist enjoys the chase he may fol- 
low hounds after bear, wildcats, lynx, 
cougar or the wolf. If he wants a nice 
salmon steak in the summer or fall, he 
can get it from a fish of his own catch.” 

Since the adoption of the present 
regulations pro- 





monster silver-tip 
bear, and from a 
covey of grouse 
and prairie chick- 
ens to a flock of 
ducks and geese. 
In the fastnesses 
ofthe higher 
mountains one | 
may heartheeagle | 
scream and listen 
to the plaintive 
wail of the cougar 
and wildcat. Our | 
game laws are | 
good and are well | 
enforced. At Ket- | 
tle Falls we have | 
a Rod and Gun 
Club, one of its | 
objects being the | 
preservation of 
gameand fish. The 
club owns its own 
clubhouse and has | 
two target ranges, 
besides traps and 





viding for the pay- 
ment of bounty on 
wolves, $21,674.40 
has been paid to 
persons in the 

| province of Al- 
berta, Canada. Of 

| this amount 

_ $4,628.70 was paid 
during 1907, and 
the balance, $17,- 
045.70, since the 
beginning of the 

| present year. 
Warrants are now 
being received at 
the rate of $250a 

#| day, which means 
| that the $20,000 

»| voted by the Leg- 
| islature for this 
purpose will be 
exhausted by May 
1. As it is deemed 
unadvisable to un- 
duly exceed the 
amount voted for 








trap houses for 
clay bird shooting. 
The devotee of the rod may go to any 
of our mountain streams or lakes and 
have the pleasure of landing the beauti- 
ful mountain trout and the gamy rain- 
bow trout; or if he wishes larger fish, 
he can fish in the Columbia River for 
silver, rainbow or salmon trout, which 
are frequently caught weighing from 17 
to 20 pounds. In the Colville River he 
can catch whitefish, trout and black bass. 
The climate is unexcelled for camping, the 
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this purpose, all 
wolf bounty in- 
spectors have been instructed to cease 
issuing warrants after April 20. 


— 





THE vitality of the snail is remark- 


able. One that was glued to a card in 
a museum for four years came to life on 
being immerced in warm water. Some 
specimens in the collection of a naturalist 
revived after they had apparently been 
dead for fifteen years. 











“There is certainly ething 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 














FISHING PLACES IN 


AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


By PAUL H. WOODRUFF. 


HEN the average Chicago citizen 
is seized with the longing for a 
day’s fishing, the chances are 
that he betakes himself to one of the 
many piers which bring into close rela- 
tion the city and the waters of the Great 
Lake. From the standpoint of the fry- 
ing pan, the results of the day’s sport or 
work may or may not be satisfactory, in 
‘accordance with the wind, the weather 
and that intangible, perverse condition 
we may call fish temperament. But to 
the sportsman the time is likely to drag, 
even with the best of fisherman’s luck. 
It is the monotony of the thing. Perch, 
perch, perch. Then possibly a herring 
ortwo. More perch. Of course a Ger- 
man carp is among the possibilities ; it is 
hard to escape them in the waters of 
Illinois. But aside from this doubtfully 
desirable exception, everything caught 
will be about 7 inches long, they will all 
bite the same and make the same apolo- 
getic struggle for freedom. Perhaps we 
should be a little more judicious in call- 
ing attention to their size—for there are 
few places in the immediate vicinity of 
Chicago that offer anything better in 
that respect. But variety is the spice 
of life and fishing, not only so far as the 
victims, of the rod are concerned but in 
the lands¢ape upon which the eye of the 
angler rests between bites. 


Away down along the south end of 
the city, through swamps and woods, 
flows the Calumet River. The word 
flows is used rhetorically: there is little 
current in the Calumet. Nor is there 
very much fishing. Time was when bass 
and pickerel were plentiful there, and 
they still are caught in the river east of 
the Indiana State line. From Blue Island 
down the river, past Calumet Lake to 
South Chicago, the German carp has 
devastated the old fishing grounds. Ex- 
cept for a few bullheads, everything has 
fled before the clouds of mud set into 
circulation by the carp’s grubbing nose. 
Through South Chicago the Calumet is 
not very different from the Chicago 
River. Not quite so closely docked 
perhaps, but about the same consistency 
and size. But the wise ones among the 
dwellers of the neighborhood do not fish 
in the river. Nor in Calumet Lake, 
though some good bullheads are to be 
found there; and some say that a bull- 
head, properly prepared for the table, is 
a delicacy for kings. 

Into the north end of Calumet Lake 
there empties a miniature canal, shown 
on Government maps as a stream. It is 
called the Jackson Park Avenue Ditch 
because it follows that thoroughfare for 
2 miles, draining several square miles of 
swamp. A few fishermen are to be seen 
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scattered along here almost any Sunday 
morning. And at 87th Street, where a 
cross ditch adds its waters to the main 
canal, there is water enough in the 
spring of the year to attract an occa- 
sional experimental angler. Sunfish, 
perch, dogfish, bullheads, shiners, carp 
and pickerel are found all through this 
region—the latter fish of the grass pike 
species, which seldom attains over 10 
inches. So far the King of Fish, the 
black bass, is as rare as the teeth of the 
proverbial hen. But as you proceed 
southward along Jackson Park Avenue 
toward 5th St., glance toward your 
left occasionally. That grey limestone 
formation is the wall of an old stone 
quarry, now filled with water. From 
the uncertain depths of this rather pict- 
uresque pool are drawn many a sunfish 
and crappie, while tales are told of giant 
catfish caught at night by lantern light. 
But the point of interest to sportsmen is 
that sometimes instead of a crappie a 
tiny black bass is found on the hook. 
Who knows what monster bass may be 
lurking in the black crevices of the sub- 
merged rock? This place has no visible 
inlet nor outlet. But let us go onward 
—for there are many curious places to 
examine within a few hours’ walk. 

Here are the Monon tracks; and, in- 
stead of continuing along the avenue 
ditch, we will to the southeast and fol- 
low the railroad. See that glint of water 
on the left side? That is the Monon 
ditch—s5o ft. wide, a mile long, land 
locked and full of water lilies and pond- 


- weed. And not empty of fish, either. 


See that stick-like object near the shore 
just beneath the surface? That is a 
pickerel. This ditch is one of the few 
places comparatively free of carp and the 
water is quite clear. After passing the 
ditch, we follow the tracks for quite a 
ways before we come to another ditch 
of about the same size. This one is 
rather muddy, however, and all of a 
sudden it turns a curve and joins the 
Calumet River. Just east of here, across 
from the mouth of Hyde Creek, is a very 


- distinct echo. If we care to cross the 


trestle and follow Hyde Creek, we will 
come presently to a very multitude of 
swamps and pools—for what was once 
Hyde Lake is now swampy prairie, al- 
most surrounded by a series of railroad 
ditches—only ditches to the casual 
passer-by; to the initiated they present 
prospects of infinitely better sport than 
the river or lake can afford. Old anglers 
know or should know that the smaller 
water is often the more favored by game 
fish. 

And indeed if we choose to follow the 
railroad south, east and north again 
around Hyde Lake, we may be so fortu- 
nate as to strike a few good bass holes 
—for we are approaching Wolf Lake, 
the nearest of Chicago’s real fishing re- 
sorts. If instead we turn northward 
toward Colehour, we have several op- 
portunities to get a mess of sunfish, 
crappies and bullheads before we take a 
street car for home. Even from the car, 
boys will probably be seen fishing with 
a stick and a bit of string in some pond 
or ditch in South Chicago or along Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue when the water is 
high. 

From Blue Island west through the 
Sag Valley flows a stream called the 
Canal Feeder, because it joins the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal at Sag Bridge. No- 
where in the Feeder is the fishing very 
good, though some parts are better than 
others. Near the Sag Bridge end are a 
number of abandoned quarries where are 
crappies and sunfish. It is a curious 
fact that these crappies are found in 
nearly all the land-locked clay holes, 
quarries and ponds throughout Cook 
County. They are not the true crappie, 
however, being narrower and of a differ- 
ent color. A congregation of very pretty 
little ponds a mile southwest of Blue 
Island are literally alive with them, and 
if a hook, baited or not, be swung just 
above the surface of the water they will 
leap into the air in their ¢fforts to get it. 
But none of them are of any size. On 
the other hand, such ponds as those in the 
vicinity of 83d St. and Vincennes Road, 
which at high water connect by ditch 
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with the Calumet waters, contain only 
carp and bullheads. 

Before we leave the South Side, one 
or two tips to lake fishermen will be in 

.order, In Calumet Lake one might, by 
searching out some quiet, lily. padded 
inlet, possibly near some icehouse, make 
a good catch. And as to Lake Michi- 
gan, it is said that after the Chicago 
World’s Fair a good many bass from the 
Fisheries Exhibit were put into the La- 
goon and thence found their way into 
the lake. And so it happens that a nice 
small mouth black bass is sometimes 
caught just outside of the Jackson Park 
Life- saving Station. 

West Siders were rather neglected in 
the distribution of fish ponds. The 
Desplaines River is about the nearest 
haunt of the finny ones; there are rock 
bass in the river near Lyons. 

Farther north, toward Dunning, are 
railroad ditches and a few ponds. And 
as we approach the North Side, the 
North Branch of the Chicago River de- 
serves some attention. North of Irving 
Park Boulevard, the boys catch bull- 
heads and shiners in the pools and bends 
—for here are actually little rapids sur- 
mounted by wooded bluffs and bits of 
scenery that belie the reputation of the 
Chicago River. 

Take it all in all, Chicago is certainly 
not a fishing resort. Those who have 
experienced the thrill of the leaping 
muscallonge or the vicious strike of a 
5-pound bass will scorn the humble 
bullhead. But the man of simpler tastes, 
who is content to while away an hour 
watching his floater among the lily-pads, 
and to whom a mud turtle on a still 
hunt or a rival in the shape of a king- 
fisher is of interest, may easily go farther 
and fare worse. 


> 


FISH WARDEN STORIES. 


Fish Warden Walker (who by the 
way is an expert fisherman himself and 
can almost if not quite catch fish on dry 
land) likes to tell of the happenings 
funny, curious or shrewd that have come 
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his way in the persuance of his ¢ fficial 
duties. The infracticn of the law is not 
always due to willful disregard but is 
some times due to ignorance, as was 
proven in more than one instance. 
Coming out upon a trout brook one 
bright morning, he discovered a woman 
—a resident evidently—fishing. ‘‘Good 
morning,” called Mr. Walker—“ having 
good luck?” “Yes,” was the rather 
hesitating answer; “but seems to me 
they are awful small.” And she took 
up her pail and showed him several 
trout, not one of which was 6 inches 
long (the length at which the law pro- 
vides they may be taken). After ex- 
plaining the law to the lady, Mr. Walker 
passed on. On another day he ran 
across a little boy who had just pulled a 
good-sized trout from the water. “A 
good one—ain’t it, sonny?” asked 
Walker. ‘Say, Mister,” said the boy, 
almost crying, “have I got to throw it 
back? A man came along here a while 
ago and told me to be sure and not 
catch any over 6 inches long, ’cause it 
was agin the law.” Walker re-assured 
the urchin, who proceeded with his fish- 


_ ing, feeling much relieved. 


The wardens find many real infrac- 
tions of the law and some times the 
offenders are hard to catch. Word was 
received that fish were being taken from 
one of the prominent summer resort 
lakes and sold to campers and at hotels. 
As both landlords and summer guests 
were anxious to get the fish, no help 
was to be expected from that quarter. 
There was nothing to do but watch out 
and trust to luck to deliver the trans- 
gressors over to the law. 

Taking a spy-glass and stationing 
themselves on the mountainside, where 
they had a good view of the lake in the 
early morning Warden. Walker and the 
other officials with him kept a sharp 
lookout. They were rewarded after 
several days of waiting by seeing an old 
man bring in a catch of fish and lower 
them into a box, sunk under an over- 
hanging rock. From this they were 
taken as needed and the man’s wife 




















cirried them to her customers along with 
other articles. 

An out-of-town fisherman was neatly 
surprised running his well-hidden night 
line at daybreak. As he was taking a 
fish from one of the many hooks, the 
warden touched him on the shoulder. 
He dropped the fish and bolted, but was 
locked up later 
and fined. 

State Com- 
missioner 
Thomas of 
Stowe was noti- 
fied that camp- 
ers and fisher- 
men were using 
set lines at 
Caspian Lake 
and that many 
of them had out 
from three to a 
dozen lines. 
This wholesale 
infraction of the 
law grew out of 
the commis- 
sionetr’s allow- 
ing campers to 
put out one line 
from shore with 
which to catch 
a few fish for 
breakfast. A 
bit of vicarious 
atonement that 
aroused some 
wrath in the 
bosom of the 
sufferer was the 
putting of a set 
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man’s buggy, where they were found in 
due time. The man who owned the 
buggy paid the fiddler, while the man 
who owned the lines kept his mouth 
shut. Not so the buggy man. He 
lamented long and loudly, with vehe- 
ment protestations and accusations, but 
the law and the evidence said he was the 
man, so he had 
to pay the pen- 
alty. Sure the 
guilty man was 
a sneak—we all 
know that; but 
he isn’t the first 
person who has 
made some one 
else pay the 
piper for him to 
dance. 

Many fine 
game fish are 
taken from our 
lakes and rivers, 
and each year 
the gathering 
of the Nature 
lovers grows 
larger and the 
camps more nu- 
merous around 
our lakes. 

H, PERcIvAL. 





WITH such 
fine streams as 
the Pecos, Dev- 
il’s River and 
the Nueces, our 
readers living 








of lines into the 
carriage of an 
innocent man— 
at least he said he was innocent. Set 
lines were being used and the wardens 
got hot on the trail; so hot indeed that 
the owner thought it wise to shift the 
burden of his responsibility to the should- 
ers of some other fellow. This he did 
by hauling in his own lines and tucking 
them under the seat of a brother fisher- 


along the Texas 
FISH WARDEN WALKER OF VERMONT. border are to be 
Photo by W. A. ROYSTON. congratulated 


on their oppor- 
tunities for sport. All the way from 
San Antonio to Uvalde and thence to 
Del Rio, the fishing is simply fine—in 
proof of which we invite the anglers of 
that section to send us photos of their 
catches, accompanied by letters telling 
“how it was done.” 
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It was the first angling day of the 
season. The winter’s snows had melted 
*neath the beaming influences of the 
springtime sun; the waters had rushed 
and roared through the miniature cafions 
of Straddle Creek; the recent rains had 
added fresh voices to dying March floods. 
And now May came ambling peaceably 
in, with an almost summertime touch; 
the waters were resuming their natural 
stages; the leaves were fresh and green ; 
a few wild woods’ blossoms were scented 
here and there. Nature was young 
again! She beckoned to me from those 
cool forest shades; I acquiesced—and 
went a-fishing. 

Out and in among the wooded val- 
leys, now here now there; past freshly 
ploughed fields with blackbirds, robins 
and other numerous neighbors hopping 
along between the furrows or carolling 
above amongst the newly garmented 
branches, I wended my solitary way. 
But no. It was not solitary; for Nature 
and all her creatures were there to dis- 


course to me upon the approaching 


season. Not of angling did they speak, 
but of green fields and running brooks. 
And I, who had gone a fishing, must 
needs pause and listen to their musical 
notes, so sweetly echoed on the spring- 
time air. 

A fresh, buoyant zephyr sifted up the 
valley. It was soft and warm, pulsing 
with life and energy. Then the zephyr 
faded; the sun’s rays beat down with 
gentle, lazy breath and we became lan- 
guid and cared naught for the world and 
its busy life. 

An angle-worm, slow plodding, 
warmed by the sun, poked his lengthen- 
ing form among the shadows of the 
grasses, and Alas! was eagerly snatched 
by the unesthetic angler. As its ser- 
pentine shape was remodelled over the 
hook, it squirmed and twisted with un- 
dying zeal. Then the bait was clumsily 
thrown in mid-stream; the rustic cork 
bobbed merrily. We sat, watched, 
smoked and waited. Ker-plunk! went 
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the cork. We grab the pole and haul 
in an unoffensive, seemingly willing cap- 
tive—a black sucker. Again the hook 
is baited. Again do we wait in all 
patience and again we are rewarded with 
a bite. Another black sucker is added 
to the willow twig, Nature’s primitive 
creel. And then again and again and 
then again do we haul out the lifeless, 
non-combative black sucker of Straddle 
Creek. 

And you, cultured sportsman of the 
ethical fly and light rod, do you think 
this a tale of the medizval days, the 
days of the barbarous past—the days 
when the split bamboo and feathered 
lure were unknown quantities in the an- 
gler’s inventory? do you imagine this 
the invention of some degenerated shade 
who has become revivified in order to tell 
you how he once caught fish? Maybe 
so. Only I know several people, and 
of a very good sort too, who each spring 
delight in fishing for black suckers with 
willow pole, cotton line, cork and worm. 
And they always fish in Straddle Creek. 
Maybe they are the rejuvenated shades 
of Walton, Colton and the others who 
would at times make use of the lowly 
worm when all else failed. Maybe they 
are the shades of our most delicate 
wielders of the deceiving fly who reside 
across the River Styx. Maybe they are 
those angler spirits who always secured 
the poetic trout with delusive fly (in 
tales) and maybe they are not. I don’t 
know. At least they are pleasant com- 
panions—these boyhood memories—and 
wherever you find the angler that has 
been evoluting ever since the knicker- 
bocker period, there will you find the 
angler who used to fish for black suckers 
in Straddle Creek, away back in the 
hazy past. The days when Christmases 
and birthdays were widely separated; 
when schooldays were tediously lengthy 
—especially about May-time; when va- 
cations were woefully brief, and the small 
boy’s capital consisted of a ball of cotton 
line, a hook, a piece of lead, an old cork, 
jack-knife, a can of worms and—patience. 

Maybe you have so evoluted that in 
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your tales you have never fished with 
aught save the tinseled deceit. If so, I 
feel sorry for you; for the man that can- 
not look back to his black-sucker fishing 
days on Straddle Creek with pleasure 
and delight has indeed evoluted to an 
unhappy degree. 

And then the catfish, sunfish, dcegfish 
and gars, besides the eels and huge 
snapping turtles and little mud fellows 
—some with hard shells and some with 
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the big tarpon, the salmon, the jewfish, 
and I know not what else. And in the 
end, when we have crossed over, I sup- 
pose we will all start anew; and, instead 
of the old boys fishing for black suckers 
in Straddle Creek, will be presented the 
sight of all of us shades dangling our 
legs over the bank and angling with 
stars in the River Styx for What? 
Why, black suckers of course! 
E. K. STEDMAN. 
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ROUND LAKE,.——The Lake we Fished in. 





soft shells—which used to exasperate us 
beyond measure as they appropriated 
our bait and would not get caught. 
Since that happy time we have all 
evoluted—some to the black bass ; others 
have migrated in the course of this 
evolution and have sought the haunts 
of pike, pickerel and muscallonge ; others 
have evoluted still higher to the mount- 
ain home of the speckled beauty. Yes; 
we are all evoluting—longing always for 
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On the afternoon of July 11, 1907, a 
party consisting of P. Gilbert, C. W. 
Herzog, G. A. Schultz and Ray Haley 
hied themselves to Round Lake, about 
a mile from Ottertail, Minn., for the pur- 
pose of a couple of hours sport with the 
finny tribe of this lake and the accom- 
panying picture shows the result. Mr. 
Gilbert whose picture is here shown had 
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the best luck, catching most fish using 
an ordinary cane pole. Fish caught 
were black bass and pike; bait used, 
frogs and minnows. Haley also used a 
cane pole, Herzog and Schultz using 
steel rods and reel. Another large lake 
for which this region is famous is Otter- 
tail Lake, it being a splendid sheet of 
water over 12 miles long and 3 to 4 
miles wide. There are also smaller lakes 
as Donald, Leaf and Buchanan Lakes, 
but equally attractive, all having clear, 
deep water with sand beaches and 
wooded shores and well stocked with 
many varieties of game fishes. All of 
the above lakes are within a half hour’s 
walk of the railway station. The town 
of Ottertail is destined to be a future 
centre of attraction for tourists and 
sportsmen. It is situated on the Glen- 


wood extension of the “Soo’’ Line, about 
180 miles northwest of Minneapolis. 


ip 


FRENCH FISHING NOTES. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





More AsoutT THE CATFISH —O. 
Foucher, a registered teacher of Agri- 


culture of Vaurigneuse, France, writes. 


to Le Chasseur Francais: ‘‘ Decidedly 
this famous catfish is being served up 
with all kinds of sauce; if it has ears to 
hear, its poor brain must be ready to 
split. Its enemies proclaim it to be a fero- 
cious déstroyer and of detestable savor, 
and, if we may judge by the shape and 
size of its mouth, it must be allowed that 
there is nothing in its appearance to 
suggest a small appetite. And yet the 
attribute of destructive voracity has not 
been satisfactorily proved against the 
catfish; I have in mind a pond where for 
many years it has lived in peace with 
perch, tench and mullet, and without 
detriment to its neighbors. As to the 
statement recently made in your columns 
that its flesh is detestable, that comes 
close to slander; I have often eaten cat- 
fish, cooked by those without pretensions 
to skill in their avocation, and am will- 
ing to confess, even to my own disgrace, 
that I have found it of excellent flavor. 
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It would perhaps be heresy to compare 
it with mountain trout, and yet, when 
properly cooked and with suitable sauces, 
I believe it to be equal to the rainbow 
trout that live in the lower and quieter 
reaches of our streams. And let us not 
forget that it is a fish without trouble- 
some bones, which is much in its favor. 
To allow the catfish to take charge of 
and predominate in our rivers andstreams 
may perhaps be unwise; but to destroy 
it and remove it from our enclosed 
waters is to rashly deprive ourselves of 
a very palatable dish—one that should 
be properly estimated, in despite of its 
detractors.” 


ra 
* * 


La Belgique Horticole et Agricole has 
to say of the catfish: “The Central 
Society of Fish Culture (which some ten 
years ago introduced the catfish into our 
ponds and lakes and for a time was en- 
thusiastic over its value as a source of 
food supply) has now concluded that it 
should be removed and destroyed on 
account of its injury to other and more 
valuable sorts of fish, also urging against 
it the slowness of its growth ; the Society 
also ascribes to the Belgian Government 
the same convictions. We wonder what 
the truth may really be?” 


*x 
. * 

BuiinD CARP; THE NEED OF THE PIKE. 
—A writer from Bouvignies, France, has 
the following story to relate: ‘Some 
years ago, while an officer of the Province 
of the Ain, I was invited by Monsieur 
Bl— to join a party about to fish in his 
ponds, which were not very large but 
were full of carp; we were an enthusi- 
astic company and were eager to put 
into use the great seine which was to be 
drawn by means of long ropes across 
the bottom of the reservoir. Our first 
attempt resulted in a good haul of carp, 
all of fine size and of fine appearance but 
each and all totally blind! Some of 
them had no eyes at all, while others, 
more recently deprived of sight, had 
eyes that were white. After much com- 














ment and expression of our surprise, we 
decided to make another attempt with 
the net, that we might find out how 
general the loss of sight might have be- 
come; we then seined 3 fine carp, of 
which number 2 were blind, although so 
far there was no clue to the cause of the 
trouble. Upon the third essay we netted 
2 carp, and before drawing them into 
close quarters in shallow water we found 
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toads that may attempt to carry on the 
nefarious business mentioned. We found 
the blind carp, thanks to Madame Bl—’s 
skill, of exquisite flavor in spite of their 
misfortunes.” 





Our cover this month shows a 35- 
pound muscallonge, caught by W. E. 
Barden of Potato Lake, Wis. That Mr. 
Birden is proud of his catch, goes with- 





























WE WERE WELL SATISFIED WITH OUR AFTERNOON'S CATCH. 
Photo by C. W. HERZOG, Ottertail, Minn. 





a frog astride the head of one of them, 
the miserable reptile having fastened the 
claws of its front feet into the eyes of its 
victim, in order to maintain its position ; 
the mystery was solved. In view of this 
remarkable state of affairs, it will be well 
for every proprietor of a fish-pond or 
lake to supply his waters with a few pike 
as companions to the bream, tench and 
carp, and other helpless fish; the pike 
will not fail to swallow any frogs or 


out saying. For this excellent photo we 
are much indebted to our sportsman 
friend, A. F. Rowley of DeKalb, IIls., 
whose photos of wildwood life have often 
embellished these pages. Mr. Rowley’s 
summer camp is located at Chain Lake, 
Wis. (at which place the big fish was 
caught), while in his studio at De Kalb 
are to be found some of the very choicest 
gems of outdoor and Nature photography 
in the country. 
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Oliver Hull, a settler on Mill Creek, Wash., 
killed one of the largest mountain lions ever 
seen in that part of Stevens County. He was 
awakened by a noise early in the morning a few 
days ago, and going to the door of his abode, 
witnessed his two dogs in a fierce fight with the 
animal. Taking his rifle from its pegs over the 
fireplace, he fired but failed to score. The ani- 
mal escaped in the thicket, but returned the 
next night. While his younger brother held 
the lamp, Hull drew a bead on the marauder—- 
the bullet taking effect in the left cheek. The 
second shot struck in the shoulder and the 
fight was at an end. The lion was gaunt with 
hunger, but, even then, it weighed 120 pounds 
and measured 6 ft. 11 in. from its nose to the 


tip of its tail. 
« « * 


ProBaBiy the largest coyote scalp yet taken 
to the auditor’s office in Spokane County for 
bounty was delivered by W. H. Taulman of Foot 
Hill. It came from an animal killed by Taul- 
man’s nine Southern fox hounds, after a chase 
lasting over 12 hours. The hounds first scented 
the coyote at noon. They kept on the scent until 
night, when the animal was cornered. The 
coyote put up a good fight, holding the hounds 
at bay for more than an hour before it finally 
was laid low. Once during the fight it appeared 
as if dead, but when the dogs closed in it got 
upon its haunches and wounded three of the 
dogs severely. 

* * - 

DepuTy WARDEN Mac HarsauGH of northern 
Idaho, has been relieved of his commission and 
State Warden Stephens has appointed W. A. 
Hill of Lewiston to succeed him in the Snake 
River district. Harbaugh some time ago caused 
the arrest of R. B. Hibbs, a widely known 
sportsman in the Nez Percé country, on the 
charge of hounding deer and killing them out 
of season. The warden failed to prosecute 
Hibbs, who demanded a trial. Afterward he 
announced he would file charges against the 
deputy. Hibbs declared that Harbaugh had 
killed more than his share of deer, had fished 
contrary to the laws, had sold fish and eaten 
venison out of season and had broken the law 
in various ways. A report of the charges 
was mailed to State Warden Stephens, who 
ordered Harbaugh’s removal. Hill is an ardent 


sportsman. 
* * * 


CHASING deer in an automobile was the sport 
of a party of three sportsmen in the Yakima 
Valley, west of Spokane, a short time ago. A 
handsome big deer was seen near Ernest Fear’s 
ranch and a hunt was started. Fear, accom- 
panied by J. M. Perry and Arthur Van Brundt, 
jumped into an auto and started after the deer. 
As long as the animal kept to the road the 
hunters could follow it closely, but the deer dis- 
covered this and darted off across the sage- 
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brush and made away faster than the autoists 
could follow it. 
* ‘ of 

Reports from the Coulee Country indicate 
that geese are pouring into the coulees and 
various lake regions of that district by the 
thousands, offering fine sport to devotees of the 
shotgun. The open season runs until May 1. 
Advices also seem to promise an unusually good 
season for trout fishing. The large number of 
light snows and rains during the winter has 
created ideal conditions in all the little moun- 
tain streams—the natural spawning places of 
these gamy beauties. The season for trout 
opened April 1. 


> 
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A large consignment of young trout will be 
placed in the waters of the newly formed Graves 
Lake, in the Spokane district of Washington, 
and 500,000 more will be turned loose in the 
Spokane River during the next 30 days, and if 
the fish thrive there will be the finest kind of 
fishing in these waters in three years. The 
announcement of the stocking of the lake and 
stream was made a few days ago by L. S. Drew, 
who has charge of the State Fish Hatchery, to 
Thomas B. Ware, president of the Spokane Rod 
and Gun Club, members of which will see that 
the fish are protected. Mr. Ware said there is 
no danger of the young trout making their es- 
cape or being washed over the dams, adding: 
“Trout will not make their way down-stream 
voluntarily and they will not swim into the 
falls to be carried down. Trout—the same as 
ali other kinds of fish—start out for the head- 
waters as soon as they are put in a stream and 
they always go to the small tribytaries to 
spawn. The Spokane Fish Protective Associa- 
tion and the Spokane Gun Club began stocking 
the river with trout three years ago and last 
year the fishing was better than it had been 
for 10 years before.” 

J. A. Uhlig, Deputy Fish Commissioner, is 
making efforts to have all dams and obstruc- 
tions in the Spokane River provided with lad- 
ders to protect the fish when the water is at 
low stage. He has notified the officers of the 
Washington Water Power Co. to comply with 
the requirements of the law, for the violation 
of which the fine ranges from $100 to $250, in 
addition to which the dam may be abated as 
a nuisance. 
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On May 12, the Lowry City Gun Club of 
Lowry City, Mo., will give a big tournament. 
This club is a member of the Central Missouri 
Trap Shooters League, organized at Clinton, 
Mo., March 19 last, and is one of the largest in 
the State. The League is composed of 16 active 
clubs with a membership of about 450. “We 
have the honor of the first shoot of our circuit,” 
writes Secretary Wright of the club. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE HOLLAND GUN CLUB. 


Batavia, N. Y., has been the scene of many 
important contests in the sport of trap-shooting, 
both at live birds and at inanimate targets. 
Here is located the factory of the Baker Gun 
Company, in which the celebrated Baker and 
Batavia guns are made. Here also was the 
former home of the peerless “Billy” Crosby, 
who at one time was the shooting representative 
of the company and defended the reputation of 
the Baker guns successfully against many of the 
best-known experts of the world. In 1898 he 
won the live-bird record and among other high 
scores of the time on clay targets broke 361 ex 
380. He also won the Board of Trade Badge 
and Championship of the State of Illinois. On 
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As in any sport, professionalism gradually 
became a class by itself, and, lacking somewhat 
in spectacular effect, public interest in these 
contests began to wane to some extent and the 
sport to drift toward the non-professional level. 
After a year or two of little activity in the 
sport, the Holland Gun Club was organized in 
1908. The original officers were David Clark, 
president; F. M. Farwell, 1st vice-prest.; Albert 
T. Squires, 2d vice-prest.; Jay L. Robson, sec’y; 
H. M. Johnson, treasurer; Jas. H. Knicker- 
bocker, field captain. It was decided to aban- 
don the old club grounds, which while con- 
veniently located and well equipped were low 
and wet. A good site was secured on the 
County Fair Grounds and the effects of the old 
club were moved thereto. A new Magautrap 























MEMBERS OF THE HOLLAND GUN CLUB.—Thanksgiving Day Shoot, 1907. 





May 20, 1899, at St. Louis, Crosby won the cup 
emblematic of the Inanimate Target Champion- 
ship of America in a contest which included 
many of the most famous shots of the day. At 
the close of this contest he was promptly chal- 
lenged by one of the leading experts and the 
contest between these two premiers of the shoot- 
ing world took place at Batavia, June 23, on the 
grounds of the gun club—Mr. Crosby success- 
fully defending his championship with a score 
of 128 to his opponent’s 124. 

Many other famous contests also took place 
at Batavia about this time—trap-shooting being 
then at the pinnacle of popularity. This much 
for a little historical preface to the subject of 
the Holland Gun Club as it exists today. 


was installed and interest in the game of shoot- 
ing was rapidly revived. In the fall of that 
year one of the largest tournaments in Western 
New York was held, a large merchandise event 
being provided, and this was attended not only 
by a large number of shooters of that section 
but by many professionals as well. 

The lay of the ground and the background 
were not altogether desirable and it was not 
permissible to erect any permanent shelter on 
account of the uses to which the grounds were 
otherwise put. Early last year, therefore, it 
was decided to secure another location near the 
site of the old club but on ground of a little 
higher level. A new Dickey bird trap was pur- 
chased and a small but commodious club house 
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was erected. Here the club is now nicely lo- 
cated and has planned its schedule for the sea- 
son. Regular practice shoots will be held the 
ist and 3rd Saturdays of each month, excepting 
August and September, during which months 
these will occur on the 8th and 29th and the 
12th respectively, October 10th and 24th, No 
vember 14th and 26th, December 12th and 25th. 
A three class prize event, to be known as the 
Baker Handicap, will be shot on the regular 
dates from April 11 to Oct. 10 inclusive, the 
prize in each class being a Batavia gun. On 
Aug. 19 the Sixth Annual Tournament will be 
held, registered with the Interstate Association. 
The new officers of the club at the recent elec- 
tion for this year are as follows: Dr. C. W. 
Gardiner, prest.; J. B. Knickerbocker, treas- 
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ON THE FISHING BANKS. 





Ever go deep-sea fishing? No? Well, you’ve 
missed it—missed th’ time o’ your life! It’s th’ 
place fer a barrel o’ fun. Boat load o’ people— 
jolly, good-natured crowd; most of ’em ama- 
teurs. Then there’s the expert fisherman too. 
Old Ocean a-slapping against the wharfs, like 
as if the success of the whole expedition was 
depending on his saucy little waves, birds a- 
flying ’gainst the blue of the clouds and—and 
everybody happy. 

“Give me the fat man, every time. He gets 
the fish and the cob pipe does it!” quoth Uncle 
Eph, veteran of the anglers, as the fishing ex. 
cursion steamer slacked her speed and with a 
big whirring of engines anchored off the ledges. 




















THE FAT MAN A-FISHING. 











urer; E. S. Watson, vice-prest.; Jay L. Robson, 
sec’y; D. W. Tomlinson, Jr., field captain. 

Much interest is always manifested in the 
annual tournaments of the club, which have 
always been favored by a large attendance of 
well-known shooters. 

The club takes its name from the historical 
interest which centers at Batavia, on account of 
its having been the seat of the famous Holland 
Land Purchase of Revolutionary times. The 
old Land Office is still preserved as a museum 
of the relics of that struggling period in the 
Nation’s history. 

eas ee ae 

L. I. Wade won High Average at Corsicana, 
Tex., April 9scoring 117 ex 125 with Peters 
factory-loaded shells. 





“Never!” cried the little man, with a last 
summer’s straw hat; “it’s the little fellow— 
the slim one, who looks like a genius.” 

Uncle Eph didn’t answer. He was too busy 
slicing clams for bait and getting his lines 
ready for the signal from the whistle to begin 
fishing. Soon a blast told the fishermen it 
was time to cast their lines overboard and like- 
wise advised the cod and haddock down in the 
bluish deep to*get busy. 

SPLAsH! SpLAsH! and a hundred lines were 
overboard, and then one by one overboard the 
big chunks of lead dropped until three hundred 
or more were down among the inquisitive fish. 

“The gaff! the gaff!” came a cry from aft. 
Some one had a fish and wanted the gaff—that 
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30,000 Islands—some 
with house camps to 
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long pole with the hook—to assist in the land- 
ing. 

“There you are, Uncle Eph!” cried the slim 
man as he let out more line. “If there isn’t a 
slim man for you, I don’t know what to call 
him!” 

Sure enough, it was a little man who caught 
the first fish. Uncle Eph gave in. “But wait,” 
Says he, “we’ve only begun; and it’s the fat 
man who gets the fish every time. He’s the 
man with persistence—the ideal fisherman. 
He’s the man who fishes in hot weather and 
cold weather when it’s calm or when the wind 
blows, always with the same unruffied dis- 
position. ‘Just keep that cob pipe a-going and 
you'll get the fish,’ says he. That’s the correct 
atmosphere for a fisherman—for the Grover 
Cleveland type. 

“Well, how did he tip the scales?” asked 
Uncle Eph as the deck hand came back from 
weighing the fish. “Four and a half—a little 
fellow.” 

It was a jolly crowd, one that never 
grumbles seriously at disappointments. When 
the fish stop biting the cry “Move the boat!” 
comes from various parts of the vessel until 
another fish is caught and then anxious eyes 
watch their lines again. “Get the gaff! get the 
gaff!” and “Move the boat!” are heard over 
and over again. “Bring on the chowder!” is 
the great rallying cry. And up in the pilot- 
house the genial captain smiles. He knows 
his crowds; he knows they are out for a good 
time. 

Then comes the chowder dinner. Scores of 
gallons of chowder are needed for fishermen. 
Some are too engrossed to wholly leave their 
fishing, but alternate their hands for fishing 
and eating. Others retire to the cabin with 
the ladies and matron (a matron goes on each 
ship for the benefit of the lady anglers) and 
there eat and indulge in story telling. And 
so the fishing goes on. 

There are two decks on the big fishing boats 
that go out to the fishing grounds and some- 
times the lines get tangled. Then the man 
with the straw hat looks up to the top deck, 
exasperated from his fruitless endeavor to un- 
tangle the snarl, and asks: “Well, Bill, what 
kind of a fish-hook are you?” And sometimes 
the line drifts under the steamer and hooks 
a line from the other side. 

There is much fun in deep-sea fishing. 
There’s excitement when a fish is hooked and 
there’s more fun when he’s landed. 

Though the fat man persisted the fish didn’t 
take his hook. “Maybe he doesn’t spit on his 
bait,” suggested the slim man sarcastically. 
“Maybe he does. Leave him alone!” . 

It came, though. Came at length, when no 
one expected what was to happen. The man 
got his tug. He didn’t holler for the gaff; he 
didn’t call attention to the catch. Only Uncle 
Eph was dancing wildly around the deck, send- 


ing the slim man’s straw hat spinning among 
the fish lines. 
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“Eighteen pounds!” says the official weigher, 
“Takes the prize!” says Uncle Eph. 

And it did. The fat man goes fishing! 
Portland, Maine. Harry A. PAcKarp. 


—— 


FRENCH RIVER DISTRICT OPENED. 





The new line of the Canadian Pacific Ry. from 
Toronto to Sudbury, Ont., will open up the 
French River district to those whose time is 
limited for vacation purposes. This line will be 
in operation by June 15. Previously, to get into 
this country it was necessary to start from 
either North Bay, Sturgeon Falls or Wahnapi- 
tae, Ont., and though these trips are all excel- 
lent, yet a great portion of the time was here- 
tofore exhausted before the real French River 
country was reached. It will now be possible 
for the Buffalo sportsman to leave his home 
after dinner and catch his fish for breakfast 
next morning on the French River. It is purely 
a camping proposition at present and no better 
spot for a camp could be selected than on the 
river bank, close to the new station, a couple 
of miles west of where the French River is 
crossed, as all supplies can easily be carried to 
the camp from the station. Guides can be ob- 
tained at Parry Sound or the French River vil- 
lage at the mouth of the river, or at Sturgeon 
River or at North Bay, Ont. L. O. Armstrong, 
the C. P. R. Tourist Agent at Montreal, hopes to 
have guides located permanently at the French 
River station before the present season is far 
advanced. 

This section of country will be a great place 
to go for moose and deer when the season opens 


- next fall. 


The Nipigon River and Lake will also attract 
many new visitors this season, the convenience 
of getting off the train into your canoe being a 
feature that appeals to many. All outfitting 
can be done at Nipigon, and guides, canoes, etc., 
obtained there, so that, presuming preparations 
have been made in advance, not an hour is lost 
and after 10 miles of easy paddling one can be 
at the first portage of the river, where there is 
trout fishing not to be excelled on the continent 
—fish from 5 to 8 lbs. being common. The 
portages on this river are all well kept and are 
only nine in number, the longest being only 2% 
miles in length. Lake Nipigon is about 40 
miles above Nipigon station, and the beauty of 
this lake and the streams flowing into it, 
coupled with its unequaled fishing, ensures the 
visiting sportsman one of the most enjoyable 
trips of his life. 


——__.g—__—. 


THE estimated cost of a summer’s outing in 
the Rocky Mountains forms the subject matter 
of a handsome booklet, just issued by the Pas- 
senger Dept. of the Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
Send for a free copy of this booklet, addressing 
S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., Denver, Colo., mention- 
ing Sports AFIELD. 
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Boys will be right kind of boys if trained in the proper use of the 





right kind of FIREARMS. 


STEVENS RIFLES—PISTOLS—SHOTGUNS— 


have given armies of live, wide-awake Boys right ideas on FIRE- 





Ask your Dealer—insist on 
STEVENS. If you cannot ob- 


tain, we ship direct, 
prepaid, epen receipt of Gata. 
og Price. 











ARMS and 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION 


besides. 








Complete STEVENS FIRE- 
ARM INFORMATION will be 
found in 160-page Illustrated 
Catalog. Send for it TODAY 
—mailed for 5centsin stamps. 





J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


P. O. Box 5680, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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SPORTS 
THOSE MARAUDING WOLVES. 
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I see that my old and respected friend, Mr. 
Tinsley, Chief Game Warden for the Ontario 
Government, says that wolves are not causing 
our deer to decrease. I take issue with him, 
and will, I suppose, thereby start a controversy; 
but it will be a good-natured controversy and 
one that ought to do good. I maintain that 
deer are decreasing, owing to the ravages of 
wolves, and that to a very considerable extent. 
This cause of decrease is somewhat offset by the 
better observance of the game laws. The in- 
crease of the deer in certain parts is balanced 
by a decrease in others—the occasional local 
increase or decrease being due to the fact that 
deer migrate and are driven about by wolves, 
who follow them into their new quarters. Mr. 
Tinsley says that deer are now to be found 
where they were not seen a few years ago. [ 


AFIELD. 


British Columbia Government has just doubled 
the bounty on. wolves. 

I maintain, first, that the bounty should be 
increased until wolves decrease; and, secondly, 
that professional wolf hunters should be paid 
a salary, which salary should cease when they 
failed to destroy a sufficient number of wolves. 
These are some of the foremost of my argu- 
ments which I would like Mr. Tinsley and his 
friends to refute if they can successfully do so. 
I think that the wolf hunts that have been 
started have drawn public attention to the wolf 
in a very wholesome way—wholesome to every 
one but the wolf. I think that a larger number 
of people have been doing a little more wolf 
hunting than heretofore, with good results, as 
shown by the amount in bounties paid by the 
Government. I believe, however, that the Gov- 
ernment is a little too zealous in getting rev- 
enue from the sportsmen and a little too careful 














WORK OF THE DESTRUCTIVE WOLF. 





admit this, but also make the assertion that 
wolves are to be found in those same parts 
where they were not found a few years ago. 
I also maintain that the destruction of the deer 
from all causes is infinitely greater than the 
destruction of wolves. Just as in fishing, all 
the game fish are caught and pike and suckers 
are let alone, so in the matter of wild animals. 
There is no systematic wolf hunting, poisoning 
or trapping. It does not pay professional trap- 
pers to hunt wolves. If it does not pay on the 
prairies, much less does it pay in the woods, 
where they are much more difficult to kill. 
That it does not pay on the prairies, is proven 
by the fact that the ranchers of Alberta have 
themselves been obliged to offer a bounty of 
$50 per head, owing to the terrible destruction 
the wolves are causing to their stock. Another 
proof that wolves are increasing is, that the 





about paying out a sufficient amount of that 
revenue to protect the game from poachers, both 
biped and quadruped. When I say this, I am 
not making any unfriendly criticism on a Gov- 
ernment which, on the whole, is doing well. If 
I point out its. faults, it is in a friendly way. 
And here I would digress and again remind the 
Government that one fault which stays alive in 
my memory is that of allowing the lumberman 
to feed his men upon deer and fish, both killed 
out of season, when a stricter surveillance 
might have stopped it to a large extent. Its 
predecessors did the same, but that is no excuse. 
While criticizing the Government, I would di- 
gress still further and ask it to penalize the 
lumbermen who compel their men to eat their 
meals without one word of conversation taking 
place. I have known a full dinner to be eaten 
in five minutes! By allowing these rules to ob- 
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An Overloaded Ship 


Makes slow headway against the heaving, rolling sea. 


It’s the same with the man who overloads his system with a mass of heavy, 
indigestible food. 


It means a heavy, foggy brain and a tired, sleepy feeling when you ought to 
be making “things hum”—skimming along on the high tide to success. 


Are you going to remain in the slow-going “Freighter” class, or would you 
. prefer to be one of the “Ocean Greyhounds?”’ 


Change your food. Try 


Grape -Nuts 


with rich cream, and get energy and speed! 
_ “There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 














SPORTS 


tain in lumber camps, they are helping to de- 

stroy the digestion of the backbone of the coun- 

try, namely, the backwoods farmer and lumber- 

man. L. O. ARMSTRONG. 
Montreal, Canada. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
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At the Sportsman’s Show tournament at 
Holmesburg Junction, Pa., March 10 to 12, G. S. 
McCarty, from 21 yards, won Grand Amateur 
Handicap with 82 ex 100 (134 entries). He was 
also high gun the first day with 161 ex 190, slid- 
ing handicap, 16 to 21 yards; also high gun 
for two days with 322 ex 380. All of which 
was done with Dead Shot Smokeless powder. 

aa aa * 

THE latest and a very important improvement 
on the Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket is the en- 
ameled lining. This makes the basket absolute- 
ly sanitary in every respect, as, the metal lining 
being enameled in white, it.can be kept sweet 
and clean by simply wiping it with a wet cloth. 
This improvement can hardly be appreciated 
without seeing the baskets and as the manu- 











facturers are willing to send one on approval, 
you can examine it without any cost to you. 
To secure the basket with the enamel lining it 
is necessary that you mention Sports AFIELD 
when writing. Ask for booklet giving descrip- 
tion and prices. Address Burlington Basket 
Mfg. Co., Burlington, Iowa. 

oe cs * 

THE SteveNs ARMs Co., Box 5680, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., write us as follows: “We are 
gratified to advise your readers that we have 
issued a new series of Stevens Gallery Targets, 
one of each being included with every box con- 
taining a Stevens rifle. Our targets are manu- 
factured of superior stock and illustrate on re- 
verse side the composite group of 100 consecu- 
tive shots made by A. Hubalek at the 1908 tour- 
nament of the Indoor .22-Caliber Rifle League. 
A Stevens rifle and Stevens telescope were de- 
cided factors in the winning of the Champion- 
ship Match. As previously stated,‘ we should 
be pleased to furnish at actual cost a supply of 


targets to any rifle organization of recognized 
standing.” 


AFIELD. 


WASHINGTON TROUT FISHING. amr 





Now for the wily trout! The season in the 
State of Washington opened April 1 and will 
continue until Nov. 15. The streams and lakes 
are well stocked and there is every reason to 
believe that the season will be one of the best 
in the history of the Northwest. While the 
lakes in Washington, Idaho, Oregon and south- 
eastern British Columbia have their popularity 
and are the rendezvous of thousands during 
fishing seasons, the Spokane River also has its 
friends and they are legion. In the last three 
years the Spokane Fishing Club has put into 
the Spokane River 600,000 trout fry brought 
from the Little Spokane hatchery. This plant 
was established years ago as a salmon hatchery, 
but through the efforts of the members it was 
converted into a trout hatchery. It turns out 
about 500,000 trout a year, which are distrib- 
uted between Spokane and the little creeks trib- 
utary to the city. The eggs are secured from 
Lake Chelan and those for Eastern trout from 
Wisconsin. 

Although trout fishing is not of the very best 
at the opening of the season, because of the 
high water; yet there are three lakes in the 
vicinity of Spokane which are renowned for 
their abundance of fish from the moment the 
thin covering of ice leaves. These are Hayden 
Lake, Spirit Lake and Trout Lake. There are 
many other good lakes, however, in which trout 
and bass abound, and the puzzling question is, 
Which one shall I select? 


———__. 


A FEW PETERS VICTORIES. 





H. D. Freeman, shooting at the Atlanta Gun 
Club last month, broke 196 ex 200 with Peters 
Premier and Ideal shells. 

Peters shells in the hands of T. H. Keller, 
Jr., won high average at Richmond, Va., April 
4, with 96 ex 100. 

J. M. Hughes, shooting Peters factory-loaded 
shells, won the High General Average at Cedar 
Bluffs, Neb., April 1—scoring 381 ex 400, with 
a straight run of 92. 

During a visit of a corps of experts at New 
Crleans, March 12, Guy Ward made a beautiful 
run of 99 straight with Peters factory-loaded 
shells. 

H. C. Hirschy (who became a Peters Cartridge 
Co. representative in January, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis) did not have an oppor- 
tunity to do any trapshooting until March 11. 
‘On that day he hied himself to the grounds of 
the Minneapolis Gun Club, with the double ob- 
ject of trying a new gun and shooting a make of 
ammunition which he had not used for a num- 
ber of years. That the outcome was satisfac- 
tory may be assumed from the fact that Mr. 
Hirschy broke 97 out of the first 100, 98 out of 
the second 100, and wound up the afternoon’s 
shooting with 49 out of 50. To use his own 
words, “that ammunition’s absolutely perfect.” 






















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMFORT FOR CROWDS 
Have a corner in the outing satchel for the 
needful when needed ; for the batter at the 
bat, the sprinter at the scratch, the oarsman: 
on the stroke and the thousands of excursion- 
ists who will weary under jostle and heat. ; 
















BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS THE PUREST AND MOST PERFECT 
STIMULANT FOR THOSE WHO NEED 
CHEER, COMFORT OR STRENGTH 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
















The Reasons Why vrs entra 


Ist. They are made by practical bootmakers. 

2d. Nothing but the best material is allowed to enter the construction 
of our boots. 

3d. They are made on lasts that assure comfort and at the same time 
embrace form that gives the boot a nobby appearance. 

4th. They are worn and recommended by leading sportsmen, surveyors 
and miners everywhere. 








Insiston your + nga or cupplytng yon with our boots, and after one trial you will have no other make. 
Colo: , Tan or Black Elkskin. Catalogue M on application. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO., Detroit, Mich. 


America’s Largest Sporting Footwear Manufacturers. 








BAKER and BATAVIA GUNS aes 


Send for the “BAKER barrel models in numerous high and 
NNER” containing popular grades, meeting every re- 
fall descriptions. quirement of service, finish and price. 














Our automatic firing pin block safety prevents 
accidental discharge except from actually pulling the trigger. 


BAKER GUN and FORGING CO., 83 Liberty St., BATAVIA, N. Y., U. S. A 











in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afiela.” 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Tue Third Annual Fly and Bait Casting 
Tournament of the Anglers’ Club of New York 
will be held in Central Park, New York, on May 
14,15 and 16. A large list of entries is expected. 


* * * 


Most interesting is it to hear H. U. Neill of 
El Paso tell of the early days of West Texas 
settlement and the many spirited episodes of 
pioneer life. The careful hunter seldom re- 
turned empty-handed in those days. Once, ina 
two-days’ hunt in the mountains near the pres- 
ent site of Cloudcroft (now a New Mexican sum- 
mer resort), Mr. Neill brought in seven deer— 
all shot with the rifle. 

* * = 

Durine the week ending March 14, Mrs. Top- 
perwein, shooting at various tournaments 
throughout Georgia, made a general average of 
91 per cent. The week after she averaged 91% 
per cent., much of which shooting was done 
under difficult conditions. Mrs. Topperwein at- 
tributes her success in chief part to the splendid 
uniformity of Dead Shot Smokeless powder, 
which she uses at all times. 

* * _ 

Tuos. L. Greer’s 2d Annual Roping Contest 
will be held in his great Cowboy Park, near the 
Tivoli Garden at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, di- 
rectly opposite El Paso, commencing May 16th 
and continuing several days. The entrance fee 
for each day is $5.00, and as there are a num- 
ber of $100, $50 and $25 cash prizes, as well as 
minor prizes, a large attendance of experts ai 
bronco and steer riding is confidently expected 
* from Arizona, New Mexico, Western Texas and 
the great grazing States of Northern Mexico. 

- * 7 

WHILE in El Paso, Tex., last month, Dr. Ira 
J. Bush, whose experience embraces many years’ 
hunting in the mountains of Northern Mexico, 
showed us a new 7% by 9 silk tent which he had 
just received from Abercrombie & Fitch, 57 
Reade St., N. Y. City. This tent, complete, 
weighs only 7 1bs., comes in a strong canvas bag, 
and at its low price ($16) is practically an in- 
dispensable adjunct for every one who delights 
in long camping trips—particularly in our 
Western mountains, where the climatic condi- 
tions render it doubly useful. 

* * . 

Atone with marbles and baseball, renewed 
interest in wheeling manifests itself as a sure 
indication of Spring and the joys of out-door 
exercise. “Leaving The Bunch Behind” is the 
attractive picture adorning the 1908 catalogue 
cover of the oldest exclusive bicycle house in 
America. The book is a work of art and is 
brimful of valuable matter for riders or those 
thinking of buying wheels. It is well worth 
getting and may be had by writing the Mead 
Cycle Co., Dept. BX—202, Chicago. They also 
send a wheel for 10 days’ free trial and will 
engage live agents. ; 


AFIELD. 


CuHas. F. Sweet of Wells, Minn., who is now 
on a trip through Iowa, writes us from Cedar 
Rapids as follows: “Hunters in Iowa are bag- 
ging a good many ducks this Spring. It seems 
a pity that the game laws of this State have not 
been remedied in this particular. In talking 
with the sportsmen, I am inclined to believe 
that the time is not far distant when Iowa will 
follow the example set by her sister States in 
this particular. Sports AFIELD seems to be like 
good whiskey—it improves with age. Every 
number seems better than the preceding one. 
So here’s to Sports AFIELD and Gran’paw King!” 

- * * 

In fishing reels the name of Talbot stands 
for rarely equaled excellence of manufacture. 
These reels are made in the work-shop of the 
Talbot Reel Co. at Nevada, Mo., under the 
close personal supervision of the inventor, W. 
H. Talbot. Mr. Talbot'has also written a good 
treatise on Expert Casting and related matters, 
which all fishermen will be interested in read- 
ing. In the Talbot catalogue appear many let- 
ters from well-known fishermen, giving their 
reasons for their faith in these reels. Send 
your address to the W. H. Talbot Reel Co., Box 
15, Nevada, Mo., for a free copy of same. 

> * * 

“BELIEVING most thoroughly in the great su- 
periority of American mechanics, American ma- 
chinery and American system, we have here 
gathered together the most experienced work- 
men in each department.” Such is the ringing 
challenge to the gun-makers of the Old World 
which appears on the Salutation page of the 
new catalogue just issued by the Hunter Arms 
Co., makers of the L. C. Smith gun, at Fulton, 
N. Y. It beautifully illustrates every type of 
Smith gun, from the lowest to the highest in 
price, including the automatic ejecter, the Hun- 
ter one-trigger and also the new model 20- 
gauge. It is certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful “gun books” of the year and every sports- 
man who sends in his request for a free copy 
will be pleased with the informing nature of 


its contents. 
* * * 


Writing from the Alaska coast country, Cal- 
vin H. Barkdull says: “I am living on an 
island, running a fox ranch—breeding blue 
foxes for their fur. For a fellow that likes to 
hunt and fish, it beats any business that ever 
happened. I can kill deer, bear, wolves, seals, 
mountain goats, otters, etc., and the fishing here 
is the best in the world. Have 200 foxes on the 
island, worth $60 each. Would like to sell a 
half interest to some good, reliable young fel- 
low who could run the island for six months 
of the year, so that I could have a vacation. Do 
you know of a likely person? Later I may tell 
you how I spent a day with the fly rod on a vir- 
gin Alaska trout stream and how in a few min- 
utes’ time I landed over 50 Ibs. of six different 
species of trout—one species of which at least 
is not known to science.” 
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MEXICAN SOMBREROS 


DEAD SHOT 50c to $1.90 


Made by our skilled 
craftsmen in Mexico, 
SMOKELESS |||Sesvst 
and sold at maker-to- 
customer prices, half 
the regular cost. This 
hand-woven palm ie ~s 
fibre hat, No. 1— 

FOR SHOT GUNS double weave, dura- Het. 
Oo ‘ ble, light-weight, with colored design hand-woven 
in brim, retailing at $1.00, sent postpaid for 50 


cts., 2 for 80 cts., to introduce our full line of im- 
ported Mexican hats. 


This high-grade Sombrero, 
No. 2, is tinely hand-woven from 
J best aplit palm fibre and exqui- 
\ sitely trimmed in silver and deli- 
: cate colors with flower de- 
sign. All the rage wher- 
ever introduced. Weight 
only 244 ounces. Sent by 
express, well packed in a box, 
charges prepaid, at these special 
f prices: Ladies’, boys’ and girls’ 
No.2. _—Sizes, up to 6%, 5 in. brim, reg- 
ular $2 50 value, for $1.90; men’s 
sizes, 6 in. brim, regular $3.00 value, $2. 35. 
Special booklet illustrating Mexican Hats, 30c to $5.00—FREE. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., 


Dept. AG5, Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 
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The Century Dictionary defines f \ 
Stable? (sta’bl), a, etc. F 
2. Fixed, steady, constant, per- WI SCO N Sl N 
manent. 


In this connection we take the oppor- FISHING SEASON OPENS 


tunity of again saying 
DEAD SHOT |]}__ tisccnas, Tine 10s 
Other Fish, May 25th 
SMOKELESS 
IS 
STABLE 


and that we should be pleased to have Wisconsin Central 


you, who don’t know it, give it an ex- R: ‘ 
haustive trial. ailway 


A booklet of ‘‘ loads,”’ etc., on request 











The best fishing grounds in 
the State are reached by the 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Chicago Boston St. Louis 














It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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IDAHO FISHING NOTES. 





Priest Lake in the last few years has acquired 
the reputation of being one of the best trout 
lakes in Idaho. The trout there are the gamiest 
in the Northwest. Chief Meyers of the Spokane 
fire dept., Harry Baer and J. T. Omo, are fond 
of Priest Lake and the three make up a party 
every year, going early in June. They stay a 
month and have often reported that the trout 
caught there hardly vary in length or weight. 
They say that in a catch of 50 the fish would 
not show a difference of more than one inch in 
length. 

The flies used in this part of the country 
include the Royal Coachman, Brown Hackle, 
Peacock Body, Yellow Body, Professor, Olive 
Sedge, Beaver Kill, Imbrie, Hare’s Ear, Seth 
Green, Silver Doctor, Governor, Blue Dun, Red 
Ant, Stone, Red Spinner, Shoemaker, Dusty 
Miller, Grizzly King, Fern, Golden Spinner, 
Green Drake, King of the Waters, Queen of the 
Waters and Montreal. 





A MONSTER BLACK BASS. 





The following item is clipped from the (Jones 
boro) Arkansas Democrat of March 23. “N. 
H. Williamson today received what is probably 
the largest specimen of a black bass ever caught 
in Arkansas, and it is a question if its equal has 
ever been captured. The fish measures 30 
inches in length, 22 inches in circumference and 
weighs 13% lbs. Sportsmen say it is probably 
the largest specimen of this fish ever known 
and it was attracting lots of attention at-the 
Board of Trade, where it was on exhibition this 
afternoon. The fish was caught by a youth, Joe 
Wilkins, in Miller’s Lake, near DuVall’s Bluff. 
The successful Walton is only 16 years of age 
and he landed the big bass with a hook and 
line. Particulars of the catch are meager, the 
fish being shipped to Mr. Williamson on account 
of its monstrous size. A few who saw it, doubt- 
ed that it was a black bass, arguing that this 
fish never exceeds 8 or 9 lbs., but experienced 
fishermen declare that it is a splendid specimen 
of the bass family. Mr. Williamson proposes 
to have it mounted, as it is believed to be the 
largest black bass ever caught in Arkansas.” 

Although this fish seems of unusual size, yet 
Dr. Henshall, an authority on American game 
fishes, states that the black bass often attains 
to a weight of 14 lbs.—especially in our South- 
ern waters, where the temperature is equable 
and food abundant. 


— 





COLORADO TROUT PROSPECTS. 





The following article from the Denver Repub- 
lican is reprinted to show how earnestly Colo- 
rado’s State authorities are carrying on the 
work of stocking her rivers with trout: 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Several million fry are to. be distributed in 
the various streams of the State during the next 
six weeks under supervision of the State fish 
department. These young fish are about 1% 
inches long. They will be transported in 10- 
gallon cans, which may be conveniently handled. 
The cans have perforated tops and in the top 
there is space for a good-sized lump of ice. It 
rarely happens that the fish perish in the cans, 
though they are sometimes carried a long dis- 
tance. The fish to be sent out this season will 
be quite able to take care of themselves. They 
are fed for a period of 3 weeks after they are 
able to digest food. Following are the ship- 
ments to be sent out from the various State 
hatcheries: Durango, 1,500,000; Glenwood, 
1,250,000; Denver, 1,200,000; Routt county, 400, 
000; Emerald lakes, 500,000; Sulphur Springs, 
500,000, and Gunnison, 750,000. Not long ago 
500,000 young trout were distributed from the 
Emerald lakes hatchery and a consignment of 
equal size is to be sent out shortly. Within 3 
years these trout will be big enough to catch, 
so that the future for fishing in Colorado looks 
good. 


—_.g 


FOX TOO CUNNING FOR DOG. 





A gentleman whom we believe to be trust- 
worthy, and certainly no “nature fakir” in- 
forms us that he lost a valuable hound recent- 
ly in a manner that seems odd to us, although 
he assures us that the event is no novelty. 
The hound was running a fox, and had been 
on the trail several hours and had Master 
Reynard about tired out, and had him in plain 
view at no great distance away. At this stage 
of the chase, the fox took a slant and ran out 
on the frozen surface of a pond, along the shore 
of which he had been running. The dog was 
gaining fast, when the fox led the way across 
a section of thin ice, which bore him all right, 
but gave way beneath the weight of the hound, 
which went through into the cold water, and 
being unable to climb up on the ice was 
drowned in sight of his master, who was fol- 
lowing close but was unable to effect a rescue. 
Our friend informs us that this is a common 
trick of foxes, when pressed hard by dogs and 
that they evidently can judge of the strength 
of ice as to whether it will bear them and let 
in the dogs; that he had frequently heard 
of dogs being drowned in this way, from good 
authority, but never saw it done with his own 
eyes before. He has seen a fox, pursued by 
dogs, run along the top of a fence for a con- 
siderable distance, throwing the dogs off the 
scent, as they run with their noses close to 
the ground.—Rockland Opinion. 


_—_—_ OS 


F. Le Norm has been doing some very good 
shooting of late. In 4 days’ shooting he aver- 
aged over 93 per cent.—which speaks well for 
the reliability of Dead Shot Smokeless. 
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TALBOT HAND-MADE REELS 


Are the leaders for both fishing 
and tournaments. 


PRICES WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


Fifty-five per cent of the reels used in National Tourna- 
ments are of TALBOT make, which holds all one-fourth 
ounce delicacy records. If your dealer does not carry TALBOT 
REELS, write us your wants. Catalogue sent free, and with 
each gale we present a Treatise on Expert Casting and 
Tournament Rules. 


WM. H. TALBOT REEL CO., Box 15, Nevada, Missouri. 


























When “ Snagged” 
Don’t pull, break and lose 
several feet of line, or poke 
around in water and alarm 
the fish. Carry a “Snagged” 
Hook Releaser in your pock- 
et. It quickly releases 
snagged hooks, saves line, 
and does not frighten the 
fish. Slips on without re- 





When Going Fishing 
be sure to take a Hawk- 











eye Refrigerator 
Basket. It will keep 
your lunch cool and pala- 
table and bring your fish 
home nice and fresh. Write 
~~ booklet giving prices 
d full description of 

the different sizes we make. 
Dealers handle the baskets. 


For booklet address : 
Burlington Basket Mfg. Co., Burlingten, lowa. 


moving line from pole, 
slides down line to snagand 
Releases Hook by Automatic 
Operation of Plunger. Price 
. 25cts. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will, by mail 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
IMMELL MFG. CO., 
Dept. A, Blair, Wis. 





(Patent applied for). 





TT = hmemte Pad by ober, > meer of 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


We axe Ss Meagest eaituns of planes Sante ty Ro went. Se ae 
knock-down frames and materi 


fall size w 
Den toned wy stedh at baie the price asked by others. We use <— 
a ye a stock every da: =o building our regular boats. You 
are not buying theories. Catalog free. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 













Cast of troll near lil 
‘ Dass usually lay. wi FLOATS. 


Price 75 cents each by mail 
JOSEPH E. PEPPER, ROME, N. Y. 

















TROUT FISHING 
NEW GROUNDS 


The Wisconsin and Northern Railroad opens to Fisher- 


men the famous Eve nm streamsand the West Branch 
of the Wolf River. e the i & Ni North-Western 
Railway to Shawano, Wis. For er information 


address, 
Cc. H. HARTLEY, Gen’! Mgr., 








Oshkosh, Wis. 








Fits any Rod, Gun or Tackle Box 


If they sink, 
the Retriever 
hands you a 
line: pull’em 
up. A cheap 
and safe in- 
surance that 
is good al- 
ways. May 
re- 
peatedly. 
Made in two sizes, with line 40 and 70 ft. long. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, 
$1.50 and $2 00. 


THE ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVER CO., 





Findlay, Ohio. 





copper fas 
— h retail canton fit cut out. 
for free catalogue giving prices with retailers’ profit cut o 
manufacture: 


Write 


the largest man rs of canoes in the world. 
DeTROrT BOAT CO., 120 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Indian Moccasins. 


Made of nag me Moosehide, ape 
h Indian tribe d designs 
Men’s Pong 6-11, $2.75, Ladies’ ond Boys, 2-5, 
$2.25, Youths and Misse: 8, 11-1 (> hil- 
dren’s (cloth tops), 5-10, $1.25 
Sent prepaid on ate of ‘Price. 
a funded if 7. 
pas supply ate MOCCA- 
SIN’ SLI PPERS, same material, sizes 
and ces as above. They are artistic, sensible and the most com- 
fortable home foot coverings imaginable. Write for Illustrated Circu- 
lar and price list of Moccasins and Snow Shoes of every description. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
















2 HP I4FT. Launch 


tngine 


footers at ona 

anteed one year. Shipment made the day we receive order. 
Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
can operate them. We are the largest builders of pleas- 
ure boats In a — and sell direct to user. Free catalog. 
DETROIT BO. 1330 Jefferson Ave , Detroit, Mich 












SPRATT’S PATENT 
DOG CAKES 


ARE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 


The analysis of Spratt’s Dog 
Cakes shows that they are, 
weight for weight, equal in 
nourishment to raw beef- 
steak and superior to it as a 
food for dogs. 


Send for FREE Catalogue “ Dog Culture.” 
SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD. 


Newark, N.J. St.Louis,Mo. San Francisco, Cal, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Boston,Mass. Montreal, Can, 


KAMP KOOK’S KIT 


54 pieces—Komplete—Kompact—20 pounds 
Cures Commissary Cares 
Captures Campers Completely 
Query Commands Catalog. 

Ask your live dealer. 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CO., M’f’rs. 




















Established 1869. 239 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 





Camping in the Rockies 


Colorado invites the toilers of the world to pitch 
their tents and spread their blankets under her 
clear blue skies, knowing that a few days or 
weeks spent in her health-giving atmosphere 
will add immeasurably to life. 


THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Publishes some attractively illus- 
trated booklets describing camp 
locations, summer cottages and 
tent accommodations in the 


Rocky Mountains. 


A vacation 


may be spent in Colorado at no 
greater expense for living than 


at home. 


Railroad rates to and 


from the State are very low. 


T.E. FISHER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


Denver, Colorado. 





Mother Grundy, Far-famed George- 
town Loop and Gray’s Peak Route 


“An writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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IF NOT SATISFIED 


With the gun you are 
now using, try a PARKER. 
High grade, hard hit- 
ting, perfect pattern, 
skilled workmanship, 
exact balance, fine fin- 
ish. 


Built by the oldest gun maaufacturers in America. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 














Fishing Rods 


Are the STANDARD of strength, dur- 
ability, pliancy and elasticity for surf, é 
brook, lake, deep sea, or any kind of 





fishing. They will hook and land more 
fish, are elegantly finished, and will 
stand more hard usage thananyother 
rod known. Guaranteed three years. As 


ese Iesrctet FREE 


The Horton Mfg. Co., a 
Bristel, Conn. AK f 


82 Horton St., 























JOHN BURROUGHS says of 


Feathered Game 
of the Northeast 


By WALTER H. RICH 


‘*Both my son and I find ourselves referring to 
it with much satisfaction. It is a valuable con- 
‘tribution to our game bird literature.” 


The ‘‘Boston Transcript” adds 
in an enthusiastic review: 


‘In many respects the book is remarkable. In 
the first place the illustrations are worthy of 
especial mention. . They present the birds 
in natural attitudes and are almost diagrammatic 
in their fidelity. . The style is easy and 
flowing, .. . and the work is a mine of in- 
.| formation both to sportsman and naturalist.” 


87 illustrations. $3.00 net. By Mail, $3 30. 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 








Send us you address for our 


NEW CATALOG 


yee TACKLE 
GUNS 


CAMPING GOODS 





OLDTOWN CANOES 


15 and 16 ft. 
QI 


THE H.H. KIFFE CO., 
527 Broadway, - - New York. 
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A 
V4 wen” _* 


ling 


; Wyoming 


Trout fishing may be 
am 33S) eA \\ enjoyed in every part 
of the state. 

A booklet about fish- 
ing and hunting, ‘‘ Wyo- 
ming and its Attrac- 
tions,’’ can be obtained 
free by writing to the 


<. UNION PACIFIC 


Address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 




















Win 


iN 


\ 
il Y 





| Be 















Ahigh speed perfectly safe boat. Water tight cham- 
bers run from end to end on both sides, making it 
almost impossible to roll. All the luxury of canoeing, cal 8 
all the charm of motoring at high speed, and all the xhe Freeport Hook \ 
safety of a large boat. Hull 20 feet long, made of So hephenase, enng-proct,' 
cedar, 2 H. P. engine, starts without cranking. Price One Dollar, pre} aldo ney 
complete, $175.00. back, if no 

Detroit Beat Co., 56 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. : 











a 




















THE U-B LIVE FROG HARNESS #°lés The Frog Without Hooking 


PATENT A SENSATIONAL HIT 
APPUED FOR 

) Never before has there been 

offered to the angling frater- 


| OME THIRD ACTUAL SIZE nity an article of such value 
CUT SHOWING FROG IN HARNESS 
By DEALERS or direct, postpaid 50 Cents UNKEFER & BRADLEY, Mfrs., 91 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass Fishing. No ae uired ; ‘the 
spin ade in 7 dif- 
ferent 1 size A. 25 styles, in 
either bucktail or ft er fly. 
Fy 
‘or single, cents; em, 5 = 
85 cents. ; o The 1907 Edition of 
Send for Circular. = 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Drawer No. 2, Logansport, Ind. m Marble’s Free Catalog 


contains an article by 
Mr. Marble entitled 


“How to Use a Compass.” 

















THE WEEDLESS COAXER 


for Bass or 





Pickerel, 50c. boyhood ‘days as trapper and hunter 

ater in his business of timber estimator 

py are tn | and hp m... = fam experi- 

ior Tro . ence “in the silent places” has enabled 

Send for eof him to write a most Sostractive and in- 

™ ante. tie — > cele ; teresting article—and made it possiblo 
ngth 5 50c. Fishing Tackle. 


- ani 3 a Meroe to ta develope these 

“a ~ i Ti. , an other specialties. 

Ww. J. JAMISON, Mfr., 1274 Polk St., Chicago, iN r catalog shows 90 “extra quality” 
a Specialties for Sportsme 

Sold by dealers or direct, —w 


fim paid. Money back if’ not 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! ’ 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, : Marble Safety Axe Co., 
you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three f 104-132 Delta Ave., 
2-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook Gladstone, - - Mich, 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Sports Afield, 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


5o= ne OZ 
Doubk —— 
SPOR{SMEN'S SUPPLIES. 
SAVE YOU MONEY. 

ft - for 3 cent stamp. 

POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 

410 St., Cincinnati. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 





























Detroit 


How to Build and Furnish them. Penney | New Engine 
edition, enlarged. With 44 





lates and many text i Starts without 

tions. This work covers the Held of t of building for the woods cams, valves, repens. — 5 
from the — shelters to the —~ ¥ elaborate cottages, ets. Only 3 ing parts, All 
cabins and houses. The details and directions are very oe bab 
specific and easily com = rehended, and the illustrations are cae thaw Beak 
80 numerous and s0 peer ee ae SS Saar il Boat, Launch. 
them something to his tas 10,000 in use. 

Price, on postpaid. Send ual , 

Sports Afield Publishing Co, -anaicoencta 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
858 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 1390 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. i wr 











(2-Fish Will Bite 


py A all fee pensee. if 





To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
» tnrontEKs FURS _ 
Nie omg ans 





funded. Interesting Booklet and Price List 
of Specialties Free. J. F. GREGO 
Desk p 8319 Oregon Ave., 8t. Louis, Mo 


HAVE YOU HERNIA? 


In any form? Have you tried various appliances and other methods without success? 
“* You have no right to be discouraged before you've used Stuart’s Plaster-Pads, no matter 
rare how severe the trouble may be. The Plaster-Pads are as different from any other hernia treat- 
ment asis night from day. Being self-adhesive, there is no undue pressure, No straps, buckles, or obnoxious 
springs. Can't slip. Can't chafe. Binding Guarantee in every case. Not a temporary make-shift; gives 
permanent, lasting results! Easy to sonly, Siro Sirompest ssible endorsements. Write at once for free’ Trial 


of qitetment. t” and valuable Book. T PLASTER-PAD CO., Block115, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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and experi. 
enced profes. 


AMATEUR |E=a 
TRAINERS |BRae= 


poate Sumteget by the most success 
rtant | are ill 


ren ny f dogs in the field. The amate’ 


ever published 

on the Train- 

ing of Setters 

ont Pointers. This book enables the novice 
to train his own do a a lains the 

© more 

ustrated by a wv dls my om life. The 
eee of puppies 
in understand- 
ow to make a dog a stylish po ent vee on point, 


ee to shot shot and wing and a tender enouthed retriever. 
Price, postpaid: Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 





The Houseboat Book 


The Log of a Cruise from Chicago 
to New Orleans. 


By WILLIAM F. WAUGH, M. D. 
ILLUSTRATED; 210 PAGES; PRICE, $1.50, POSTPAID. 


“A capital book, and one which supplies a long 
existent need.”—<Sports Afteld. 


Once upon a time there was a doctor, and one 
day this doctor’s good angel whispered in his ear the 
magic words, ‘‘ House boat!’’ and straightway there 
arose in his mental vision the picture of a broad 
river, the boat lazily floating, children fishing, the 
wife’s cheery call to view bits of scenery too lovely 
for solitary enjoyment, and a long year of blissfa) 
seclusion, where no tale of woe could penetrate. He 
forthwith built him a house boat, and it is the plain, 
everyday happenings of the cruise, with its varied 
opportunities for sport, that Doctor Waugh has here 
so attractively set forth. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








THE SCENIC TRIP 


TO 


CRIPPLE CREEK 


VIA 


THE SHORT LINE 


The trip that is de- 
lightfal at any season of 
the year. 


Parties holding Pacific 

Coast or Utah tickets can 

avail themselves of our 

low side trip rate, only 

$2.75 for the round trip. 

On sale daily. Show your through ticket to 
our Agent to obtain rate. 


Trains leave from Colorado and Southern 
Santa Fe station daily at 10:40 a.m. Return 
to Colorado Springs at 6:05 p. m. 


Write fur Literature. 


F. C. MATTHEWS, G. P. A., 
C. S. and C, C. D. Ry., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 











The Choicest Collection of Mounted 


BUFFALO HEADS 


in the United States. Prices 
range from $100 to $1,000. 


Six entire - Sy pe for mounting whole, 
$200 each or $1,000 for the six. 


Also a few choice Tanned Robes at $100 each. 


J. D. ALLEN, Taxidermist, 


MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA, 





iD nt * 
ZU Army Auction ar 
: Tents - = 1207) Oe Pe 6 oe 
A ARMY SADDLES 3.00 « Cavalry 
: Bridles - 1,00“%)UN 
“ Leggins, pr. .15 “ |7 Shot Carbi 
1907 yd ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 
B, 260 large panties containing thousands of 
wt. th w 


“ ey , beautiful leer olenale pt "Gods, 


mailed nie sees a he i. 
N ‘crs BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORE 














One million RAW FUR SKINS “zgss=~ 


ed my exporting and manufactur- 
ing trade. Mink, Muskrat and 
ers. Top —— paid. 
Write fors 1 ss gaec ations. 


CINCINNATI. Qo. 


In writing to Advertisers. kindly mention Sports Afield.” 
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Mullins “‘Get There”? t220" ost perfect 


Unequaled for use in very shallow water or enrone Beam 9 wees ved 

} and Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 

i} where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest” duck boat built. 

j Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted Seas quvepesten. Price $22.00. 
Write Today for Our La jatal e of 

Motor Boats. Rew Boats, H Fe hy ‘and Fishing Boate 


The W. H. Mullins Co.,145 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


SCOTT'S TYPES and views}| A TOOL KIT FREE 
of PICTURESQUE MEXICO oneal ae 


yearly subscriptions (your re- 
Are True Pictures of Life and Scenery in newal will count as 1) at $1.50 
this Country of Unequaled Pictureequeness each, we will send a 


CATALOGUE FREE Napanoch 


Send One Dollar in Stamps or Bill for a J Pocket Knife 
Sample Lot. Set of Postal Cards, 50 Cents. il Tool Kit 


IJ postpaid, free of charge. If 
WINFIELD SCOTT, you can send only 2 subscrip- 


tions, add 50 cts. additional in 

OCOTLAN, JALISCO, MEXICO. —T ora total of $3.50— 

and the tool kitis yours. This 

a kit -~ for wg gy you. 

CES ree —b would not part with it for 
: + Ten Day cycle s’ Fa We e Trial —(n twice the amount, if it could 


ind trial t U.S. and th ht. If 
you are not satished with, the leyele cher ading % ton not be replaced. 
vp BA AE Sample copies for canvassing free, upon appli 
D rt b bicycl a po pplica- 
FACTORY PRICES Ce tres from axvone | ton to SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
ju) test 

rove of Iiigh ‘grade. Dleycles parte Alay learn a oa 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

‘ Ly and marvelous new special offers. 


Y COSTS e.criining wilt be'sent you 
































ay FREE by return mail. You will 1 get much valuable in- 
ca formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single pa parts, re- 
and equipment of all cinds at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. B-202 CHICAGO 





og sen us SIX new yearly subscri 
om at t $1.00 each poe byt — - 


Ew eta | Urthegrove 
NOEL An ara pacy PO Hunting Coat 


Pumps, Dynames, ote. Start — made to their own special measure. These coats sell at 
For each, and are well worth the price asked for them. 
r Mtestration and poetgatens pons dhepeedneng — of U: 

ve ng Goods on another page. For sample 
ee aiee haan ae copies tall cahacligtion Wansion altiven 


tion. Write for free catalogue. Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


- Detroit Engine Wor 8. A. 
205 Bellevue Ave. —" Betrolt, Mich., U.S. 358 Dearborn St., : Chicago, Ills. 








Hunting Boots, Shoes, 
Moccasins and Leggings. 


I have measurements on file of all old es ‘ 
customers who have bought the Cele- ion pathic dina fre suk sient tae o's 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots critical moment. “3 in One * wont gum, dry 
oo Moccasins and ) = a out, contains no acid. “8 in One” prevents \ 
the W. Fred Quimby Oo. of New York rust on every part, add- 
for the past 20 years and am prepared RE AL ing years to the life, and 
to make the same grade 7 sportemen’s brightness to the beauty 
footwear as in the gost. iy formerly of even the finest. Good 
superintendent of the shoe ent RE E the wood, promoting pla 
often dem, ang ae bout mc 3 ggg he 

- G a the 
Boots, =noes, oe. OIL delicate, nar ton-Gie 
If aatian den’t know = Yow goyou wl keeps off mosquitos. 
eee on as fag you z a it. Alldealers. Trial bottle sent free. 
4. ow where them ote. rite to 
a -anga blanks and prices on ap- = G. Wome ~ 
plication. 151 New Stree’ 
N. Y. 
T. H. GUTHRIE, 240-244 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. a 
a@ All Work Guaranteed. “Gt 
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Here’s one of the famous 

Daniel Boone type of Ken- 

tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 

less a great beauty in its day 

and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 

points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 

you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 

SPorts AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 

curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 

bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 

your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 

same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 

will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 

article in return for subscription work. You need 

some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 

tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘“‘The Amateur 
Trainer’’ by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’; or 1 copy of “In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
8. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “Trim ’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens “‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
or a Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age ; or acopy of Waters’ “Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,’’ an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest ; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 
qua non for every 
fisherman. 


SIX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights ; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 150 shotgun shells, any 


gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No, 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges; 
rim-fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up- 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 


~~ 
i 


ht of game an 


shells off the arms 
are raised 


in the act of shooting 


This fold takes 


when they 


THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT, 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety cordu- 
Toy ; Will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘cheap John” 


* affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sporte- 


manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 
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STEVENS IDEAL’ N°44 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 

snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
' A very handsome, well-made gun. 

TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44 ; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F'.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 


THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No.1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.00. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions; a Parker hammer. 


THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 


FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 

TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 
26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44-40 and .45-90. 


= 


THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE, 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-303 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00); 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautiful gun in all respects. 


N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the express 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 
more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
every one. To new friends, we would say that 


TAKE DOWN 
FEATURE 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Wants, For Sate, Eto. 

Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—MALLARD DECOY te poe HATCH- 
ing. W.H. KEELEY, Rock Islan 





OR SALE.—GAME HEADS OF ALL KINDS. ——- 
with 39 to 57 inch coven, $40 to $100. Address, C 
E. STEWART, Hartstown, 


OR SALE.—250 PAIRS DEER HORNS, ONE PAIR 
Texas steer horns, measuring with curvature, 8 feet 
from tip totip. Address, WM. EVANS, Uvalde, Texas. 





ous deg: MEXICO ON YOUR NEXT HUNT! NOLI- 

- Jaguar, Ocelot, Bob-cat, Lion Tur- 

kere, Quai land Deer by the hundreds can be hunted on my 

Rates $5.80 per day, including horse, guide and out- 

fit. Fine tarpon . ing — by. RANCHO 100, Estacion 
Gonzalez, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 





Shee SALE.—A FEW EXTRA FINE SETTER AN 

inter puppies and dogs, thoroughbreds of oe 
b ng. Now hunt and point; — - : 8 without 
training, it being bred in them. able. Send 
stamps for lists of stock. THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


HE OELEBRATED HUNGARIAN AND ENGLISH 

Partri and Pheasants, the large Hengarian Hares, 

all kinds of Deer, Quail, etc., for stocking pu: . Fancy 

Pheasants, ornamental water fowl and live wild animals of 

every description. Write for price list. Address, WENZ & 
MACKENSEN, Dept. P, Yardley, Penna. 








eases SALE. —A \ Lane, ELEGANT, WELL-MOUNTED 


ho ead description to prospective 
buyer at the Guctts s- i heid otto 4 ~~, 





— —SMALL TENT; .22-CAL. 10-INCH PISTOL; 
zing outfit; hunting shoes, size 7. Address, 
Box 31, Pen. Mich. 





+ + nae ape AND SETTER PUPPIES AT 


can’t be beat. Send ital for photo 
and amd 7D prenianr, Collinwood, Ohio. - 


IREDALE TERRIERS. WACHUSETT ORACK, A 
Se ey me genes. Write for printed folder, 

e ewe. os and b matrons for sale. OAKLAWN 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 








DERMISTS.—BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH, RUGS 

and heads mounted and preserved true to nature. 
First class work guaranteed. A. F. PENDL & SON, 622 
Racine Ave., Chicago. 





RAPPERS BOOKS.—OANADIAN WILDS, 277 PAGES; 
Deadfalls and Snares, 232 pages, 84 illustrations; Steel 
Traps, 332 pages, 130 illustrations; Mink Trapping, 183 
pages, 50 illustrations; Fox Trapping, 183 pages, 50 illustra- 
tions. All cloth bound; price postpaid, 60 cents each. All 
five, $2.50. SPORTS AFIELD, 858 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


OR SALE.—A 32-40 WINCHESTER RIF SOLID 

frame, special stock, full pistol grip, one-half maga- 

zine, one half on barrel, 5 shot with fine loading out- 

fit, $12. Alsoa L. C. Smith hammer!ess shotgun, 16 o_o 

Damascus barrels, ieft fall and right modified choke. $24. 

Both guns in first-class order. Address, WM. T. SKINNER, 
7630 Eggleston Ave., Chicago. 


OR SALE.—ELK, DEER, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, BUF- 

falo, antelope, beavers, seals and sealions, wolves, 

foxes; also golden, silver and English pheasants, quail, 

amen swans, ducks and geese of all varieties, macaws, 

monkeys, every known variety. Animals and birds 

Por ae game preserves or individuals; list and prices 
free. HORNES ZOOLOGICAL ARENA, Denver, Colo. 














d, 
Below woh Atlantic, Iowa. 


OR SALE.—BOTH SETTERS AND 
ointers, either sex. Thoroughly 

field trained. Write for descriptions. 
Beautiful souvenir see of Champion 
Imported “‘ Lingfield .”? for two 2 ct. 
stamps. Setter wd on ‘or sale. How to 
teach a dog tricks, 10 cts. Complete plans 
and specifications for motes, tage or 
double dog kennel, 25 cts EN- 

NELS, Box 478-L, ete Ind. 








ANADIAN Sone —TELLS ALL ame THE HUD- 
rthern Indians an 

— _— THE SET- 

im. 

BERTSON at stud; 2,918 00. 00. ELA, 4 cts. 

aes of rh A work. Let me mount your 

first-class work and 


d their modes of 
* , Ete. Cloth, 277 pages 
reer ca 
rochure. CULBERTSO 
few, prion g ices guaritend. sOHN IN PETERS, Taxidermist, 2325 


rice 
'AFTELD, 858 Dearborn 8t., Ob pent: 
66 4 LWAYS TRUE TO NATURE”—THAT’S THE UNI- 





DEER AND WOLF HOUNDS 


Norwegian bear —o Irish wolf hounds, deer 
and cat. hounds, English bloodhounds, American 








ANTED TO TRADE.—A BROWNING AUTOMATIC 

shotgun in ect condition; fall choke barrel, 

an extra quail 1, will exchange for a Parker or 

L. C. ‘Smith double barrel hammerless. R. L. WILSON 
Coal Valley, Ill. 


OR SALE.—MOUNTED MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU AND 
deer heads; also horns and scalps. o horns, 
buffalo robes at oor rices. Retereness: and descriptions 








jared a. DIXON, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
a alten an AND SPORTING coos? STORE 


St pense: 3 stock, 


rtuni 
ope ee ea - 8 r information 


N ctinter puppies, uely marked. By the AND —— 
pointer es, finely mar! e great win: 

and sire of winners, J ngo’s Pearl. Spring whe! at rig ht 

for fall hunti Prices reasonable. ) be ee high 

claas field does “write, L, E. RAGSDALE, Bedford, Indiana. 


R SALE = agg egg $200 20 GAUGE 
choke barrele; pistol less, ejector, thirty inch Krupp, full 
is ; paris and sto grip, Circassian walnut stock ; rrels, 
Price, $100, or 


“4 y A ny = 
ivarade Par er, Lefev smi 
srehange br AVISS, Fairfield, Texas. 


EARN HAND TANNING BY THE BEST AND LATEST 
methods. formulas and time and labor saving 
fo ine oe ee: of furs et skins 
guaran success. ulas and com- 
Rernist Maio Oo are y $3.00. EDWIN DIXON, Taxi- 
Main Street, Unionville, Ontario, Can. 














xh Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


BOOK ON 


ow Dog Diseases 


And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H.CLAY GLOVER, D. V. 8., 
118 West 3ist St., New York City. 


16 Ft. Steel Launch with 


2H PEneine 
trolling lever; simplest engine made; starts com ple té 
without cranking, has only 3 moving . Btee + 
rowboats, $20.00. All boats fitted with aa fe) 6 
compartments; cannot sink, need no boathouse. We 
are the largest manufacturers of pleasure boats in the 
orld. Orders filled day they are re- 
outved. We sell direct to user, cutting 
all middlemen's profits. Free 


cM itichigan Steel Boat Co., 
para reson Ave., 
Michigan. 








18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate 
prices. All launches fitted with two 
cycle reversing engines with speed con- 


TAs i <ciniidk ten nn ett en Ca” as ae 
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SPRATT’S PATENT 
CAKES 


ARE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 


The analysis of Spratt’s Dog 
Cakes shows that they are, 
weight for weight. equal in 
nourishment to fresh raw beef- 
steak and superior to it as a 
food for dogs. 


Send for FREE Catalogue “Dog Culture.” 
SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD. 


Newark, N.J. St.Louis,Mo. San Francisco, Cal, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass. Montreal, Can, 








Indian Moccasins. 


Made of Genuine Moosehide, embroidered 
with Indian tribe designs. 
Men’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75, Ladies’ and Boys, 2-5, 
$2.25, Youths and Misses, 11-1, $2.00, 
dren’s (cloth tops), 5-10, $1.25 : 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
We also supply handsome MOCCA- 

SIN SLIPPERS, same material, sizes 

and prices as above. They are artistic, sensible and the most com- 

fortable home foot coverings imaginable. Write for Illustrated Circu- 

lar and price list of Moccasins and Snow Shoes of every description. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 





















KAMP KOOK’S KIT 


54 pieces—Komplete—Kompact—20 pounds 
Cures Commissary Cares 
Captures Campers Completely 
Query Commands Catalog. 

Ask your live dealer. 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CO., M’f'rs. 
Established 1869, 239 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 








I4¢FT. Launch 


2HP 


are using them. 16-18-21-25 

t proportionate prices. Boats and engines guar- 
anteed one year, Shipment made the day we receive order. 
Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
can operate them. We are the largest builders of pleas- 
ure boats In the world and sell direct to user. Free catalog. 
DETROIT BOAT Co. 1330 Jefferson Ave , Detroit, Mich 





Camping in the Rockies 


Colorado invites the toilers of the world to pitch 
their tents and spread their blankets under her 
clear blue skies, knowing that a few days or 
weeks spent in her health-giving atmosphere 
will add immeasurably to life. 


THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN 








RAILWAY 


Publishes some attractively illus- 
trated booklets describing camp 
locations, summer cottages and 
tent accommodations in the 


Rocky Mountains. 


A vacation 


may be spent in Colorado at no 
greater expense for living than 


at home. 


Railroad rates to and 
from the State are very low. 


T. E. FISHER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


Denver, Colorado. 





Mother Grundy, Far-famed George- 
town Loop and Gray’s Peak Route 


tn writing tw Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Atield.” 
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How Many Friends; 


HAVE YOU? 


Fr. ' 
SEES 


ad 


Show them Sports Afield and Get 
their Subscriptions. 


For SIX ouboeries ions to SPORTS AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No, 105 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 
ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to SpoRTs AFIELD we 


1 Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fui! pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 
2 ithaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 


—* _ your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
a jion. 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,”’ 


S Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 9 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 9 
S Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12o0r16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
i stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
§ SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels, 


3 — A Marlin Take- 


Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions. A six- 

shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- 

rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Iba. 
** All full-choked barrels,”? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., “‘are guaranteed to target better than 


4 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.’’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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& will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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and experi- 
enced profes- 
sionals pro- 
nounce 


Modern 


Breaking 
the most prac- 
tical treatise 
ever published 
on the Train- 
ing of Setters 

and Pointers. This book enables the novice 

to train his own ~ fully explains the 

methods employed by the most successful breakers. e@ more 

important lessons are illustrated by photographs from life. The 

entire subject is covered from the selection and developing of puppies 

to the han mae dogs in the field. The amateur is told in understand- 

able language how to make a dog a stylish worker—staunch on point, 
steady to shot and wing and a tender-mouthed retriever. 


Price, postpaid: Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., . 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 





Annual 
Outing. 


Allow us to suggest Colo- 
rado and Utah, famous the 
world over for their cool 
and invigorating climate, 
magnificent mountain scen- 
ery and picturesque hunt- 
ing resorts which are lo- 
cated along the line of the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad ™¢ Scenic tire 


Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions The finest Trout in the world. Write 


today for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.”’ It gives you full information as to where 
to go and how much it will cost. 


R.C. NICHOL, Gen’l Agent, 242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado. 








; . Hunting Boots, Shoes, 

SCOTT'S TYPES and VIEWS Gy Moccasins and Leggings. 
of PICTURESQUE MEXICO i ecearenrze bane bene oe Cate: 
Are True Pictures of Life and Scenery in the W. Fred Quimby Oo. of New Work 


= A —— Dew d — ew York 
i i or the pas years and am prepared 
this Country of Unequaled Picturesqueness i > make the same grade * soreeenens 

footwear asin the past. I was formerly 
CATALOGUE FREE or superintendent of the shoe department 


. . : of that firm and have bought out the 
Send One Dollar in Stamps or Bill for a ES right to make the Thompson Hunting 
Sample Lot. Set of Postal Cards, 50 Cents. SS Boots, Shoes, etc. 


If you don’t know these goods, write 
me for particulars. If you do—you will 


J 73 now know where to get thom again, 
WINFIELD SCOTT, . ee 
OCOTLAN, JALISCO, MEXIUO. T. H. GUTHRIE, 240-244 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


a@ All Work Guaranteed. “Gt 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield. 
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A Book 
Worth Having 


Many volumes have been written for 
the instruction of sportsmen, and all 
have doubtless been instructive in a 
measure. The latest and in every way 
the best work in this line is 


CAMP KITS 


AND 


CAMP LIFE 


An Anxious Moment. By Charles Stedman Hanks 





It is a practical handbook for the woods—a work that will learn the oldest of old-timers many things 
and the inexperienced beginner everything. It teaches the proper selection of hunting arms, their use and 
care; how to equip for a camping expedition ; how to build a camp, and how to prepare appetizing camp 
meals. It tells of game fish and the manner of their taking; the different species of furred and feathered 
game and the tricks and wiles of their human pursuers. The concluding 25 pages treat of remedies for 
sickness or accidents in camp. We can unreservedly recommend this work to the attention of our readers. 


Mailed, postpaid, for $1.50. 
SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., - $358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


“THE BEAGLE” ||| "yer ncce any oe 
_t Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of training, 
handling and the correcting of faults 
of the dog subservient to the gun 
afield. 1tis acknowledged by authori- 
ties and amateurs alike to 
be the most practical book 
on the subject now on the 
market. e author, Ed. 















A most complete book treating on the history, 


breeding, training, showing and kennel 
. of the b With chap by sach F. Haberleien, is a practical trainer of over thirty years’ 
riham, Louis Seedon, FB, Zimeser, Jansen Mo- | || “Beeswoete beans cases ge nang rea 
i. . B. e Twe ition is no 3 n- 
Aleer, Ernest Lester J ones, Charles F. Brooke, A. larged. Iilustrated with porteedie of the author and ff . 


t typical bird dogs. Price, $1.00. Finel 
Henry Higgimwon, FB. Lard and Reno B. Ooi. ||| Sind Ba doth gi50 sent chincehtat esky 








agp ene pennaiigen od eG SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
ese ee CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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long pole with the hook—to assist in the land- 
ing. 

“There you are, Uncle Eph!” cried the slim 
man as he let out more line. “If there isn’t a 
slim man for you, I don’t know what to call 
him!” 

Sure enough, it was a little man who caught 
the first fish. Uncle Eph gave in. “But wait,” 
says he, “we’ve only begun; and it’s the fat 
man who gets the fish every time. He’s the 
man with persistence—the ideal fisherman. 
He’s the man who fishes in hot weather and 
cold weather when it’s calm or when the wind 
blows, always with the same unruffied dis- 
position. ‘Just keep that cob pipe a-going and 
you'll get the fish,’ says he. That’s the correct 
atmosphere for a fisherman—for the Grover 
Cleveland type. 

“Well, how did he tip the scales?” asked 
Uncle Eph as the deck hand came back from 
weighing the fish. “Four and a half—a little 
fellow.” 

It was a jolly crowd, one that never 
grumbles seriously at disappointments. When 
the fish stop biting the cry “Move the boat!” 
comes from various parts of the vessel until 
another fish is caught and then anxious eyes 
watch their lines again. “Get the gaff! get the 
gaff!” and “Move the boat!” are heard over 
and over again. “Bring on the chowder!” is 
the great rallying cry. And up in the pilot- 
house the genial captain smiles. He knows 
his crowds; he knows they are out for a good 
time. 

Then comes the chowder dinner. Scores of 
gallons of chowder are needed for fishermen. 
Some are too engrossed to wholly leave their 
fishing, but alternate their hands for fishing 
and eating. Others retire to the cabin with 
the ladies and matron (a matron goes on each 
ship for the benefit of the lady anglers) and 
there eat and indulge in story telling. And 
so the fishing goes on. 

There are two decks on the big fishing boats 
that go out to the fishing grounds and some- 
times the lines get tangled. Then the man 
with the straw hat looks up to the top deck, 
exasperated from his fruitless endeavor to un- 
tangle the snarl, and asks: “Well, Bill, what 
kind of a fish-hook are you?” And sometimes 
the line drifts under the steamer and hooks 
a line from the other side. 

There is much fun in deep-sea fishing. 
There’s excitement when a fish is hooked and 
there’s more fun when he’s landed. 

Though the fat man persisted the fish didn’t 
take his hook. “Maybe he doesn’t spit on his 
bait,” suggested the slim man _ sarcastically. 
“Maybe he does. Leave him alone!” 

It came, though. Came at length, when no 
one expected what was to happen. The man 
got his tug. He didn’t holler for the gaff; he 
didn’t call attention to the catch. Only Uncle 
Eph was dancing wildly around the deck, send- 


ing the slim man’s straw hat spinning among 
the fish lines. 





AFIELD. 


“Eighteen pounds!” says the official weigher, 
“Takes the prize!” says Uncle Eph. 

And it did. The fat man goes fishing! 
Portland, Maine. Harry A. PAackarp. 


—_—_———_—_ 


FRENCH RIVER DISTRICT OPENED. 

The new line of the Canadian Pacific Ry. from 
Toronto to Sudbury, Ont., will open up the 
French River district to those whose time is 
limited for vacation purposes. This line will be 
in operation by June 15. Previously, to get into 
this country it was necessary to start from 
either North Bay, Sturgeon Falls or Wahnapi- 
tae, Ont., and though these trips are all excel- 
lent, yet a great portion of the time was here- 
tofore exhausted before the real French River 
country was reached. It will now be possible 
for the Buffalo sportsman to leave his home 
after dinner and catch his fish for breakfast 
next morning on the French River. It is purely 
a camping proposition at present and no better 
spot for a camp could be selected than on the 
river bank, close to the new station, a couple 
of miles west of where the French River is 
crossed, as all supplies can easily be carried to 
the camp from the station. Guides can be ob- 
tained at Parry Sound or the French River vil- 
lage at the mouth of the river, or at Sturgeon 
River or at North Bay, Ont. L. O. Armstrong, 
the C. P. R. Tourist Agent at Montreal, hopes to 
have guides located permanently at the French 
River station before the present season is far 
advanced. 

This section of country will be a great place 
to go for moose and deer when the season opens 
next fall. 

The Nipigon River and Lake will also attract 
many new visitors, this season, the convenience 
of getting off the train into your canoe being a 
feature that appeals to many. All outfitting 
can be done at Nipigon, and guides, canoes, etc., 
obtained there, so that, presuming preparations 
have been made in advance, not an hour is lost 


‘and after 10 miles of easy paddling one can be 


at the first portage of the river, where there is 
trout fishing not to be excelled on the continent 
—fish from 5 to 8 lbs, being common. The 
portages on this river are all well kept and are 
only nine in number, the longest being only 24% 
miles in length. Lake Nipigon is about 40 
miles above Nipigon station, and the beauty of 
this lake and the streams flowing into it, 
ceupled with its unequaled fishing, ensures the 
visiting sportsman one of the most enjoyable 
trips of his life. 


> 


Tue estimated cost of a summer’s outing in 
the Rocky Mountains forms the subject matter 
of a handsome booklet, just issued by the Pas 
senger Dept. of the Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
Send for a free copy of this booklet, addressing 
S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., Denver, Colo., mention- 
ing Sports AFIELD. 
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Boys will be right kind of boys if trained in the proper use of the 
right kind of FIREARMS. 


STEVENS RIFLES—PISTOLS—SHOTGUNS— 


have given armies of live, wide-awake Boys right ideas on FIRE- 


our Dealer—insist on ABMS and Complete STEVENS FIRE- 


STEVENS. Ifyou cannot ob- UNIVERSAL ARM INFORMATION will be 


tain, bg ship direct, found in 160-page Illustrated 


foe ric . upon receipt of SATISFACTION Catalog. Send for it TODAY 


Price. x —mailed for 5centsin stamps. 
besides. 





























J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 5680, 
& CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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THOSE MARAUDING WOLVES. 


I see that my old and respected friend, Mr. 
Tinsley, Chief Game Warden for the Ontario 
Government, says that wolves are not causing 
our deer to decrease. I take issue with him, 
and will, I suppose, thereby start a controversy; 
but it will be a good-natured controversy and 
one that ought to do good. I maintain that 
deer are decreasing, owing to the ravages of 
wolves, and that to a very considerable extent. 
This cause of decrease is somewhat offset by the 
better observance of the game laws. The in- 
crease of the deer in certain parts is balanced 
by a decrease in others—the occasional local 
increase or decrease being due to the fact that 
deer migrate and are driven about by wolves, 
who follow them into their new quarters. Mr. 
Tinsley says that deer are now to be found 
where they were not seen a few years ago. [| 
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British Columbia Government has just doubl 
the bounty on wolves. 

I maintain, first, that the bounty should ber 
increased until wolves decrease; and, secondly, 
that professional wolf hunters should be paid 
a salary, which salary should cease when they 
failed to destroy a sufficient number of wolves,” 
These are some of the foremost of my argue 
ments which I would like Mr. Tinsley and hig? 
friends to refute if they can successfully do 80, © 
I think that the wolf hunts that have been” 
started have drawn public attention to the wolf 
in a very wholesome way—wholesome to every 
one but the wolf. I think that a larger number 
of people have been doing a little more wolf 
hunting than heretofore, with good results, as’ 
shown by the amount in bounties paid by the 
Government. I believe, however, that the Gov 
ernment is a little too zealous in getting rey 
enue from the sportsmen and a little too careful 
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WORK OF THE DESTRUCTIVE WOLF. 





admit this, but also make the assertion that 
wolves are to be found in those same parts 
where they were not found a few years ago. 
I also maintain that the destruction of the deer 
from all causes is infinitely greater than the 
destruction of wolves. Just as in fishing, all 
the game fish are caught and pike and suckers 
are let alone, so in the matter of wild animals. 
There is no systematic wolf hunting, poisoning 
or trapping. It does not pay professional trap- 
pers to hunt wolves. If it does not pay on the 
prairies, much less does it pay in the woods, 
where they are much more difficult to kill. 
That it does not pay on the prairies, is proven 
by the fact that the ranchers of Alberta have 
themselves been obliged to offer a bounty of 
$50 per head, owing to the terrible destruction 
the wolves are causing to their stock. Another 
proof that wolves are increasing is, that the 


about paying out a sufficient amount of that 
revenue to protect the game from poachers, both 
biped and quadruped. When I say this, I am 
not making any unfriendly criticism on a Gov- 
ernment which, on the whole, is doing well. If 
I point out its faults, it is in a friendly way. 
And here I would digress and again remind the 
Government that one fault which stays alive in 
my memory is that of allowing the lumbermal 
to feed his men upon deer and fish, both killed 
out of season, when a stricter surveillance 
might have stopped it to a large extent. Its - 
predecessors did the same, but that is no excuse. 
While criticizing the Government, I would dt 
gress still further and ask it to penalize the 
lumbermen who compel their men to eat their 
meals without one word of conversation taking 
place. I have known a full dinner to be eaten 
in five minutes! By allowing these rules to ob 











